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The world is endowed with abundant life. Living beings have 
wonderful powers of reproduction. If all the vegetation upon the 
surface of the earth were destroyed leaving but one young palm, one 
young oak, and one young pine, and if these were allowed to bear 
their fruits and every seed permitted to grow and reproduce its kind, 
in a succession of generations this palm, oak, and pine might live 
to see their progeny covering the whole earth—reforesting the whole 
surface of the land, and the younger palms and oaks and pines would 
stand so dense under the shadow of the taller forests that the world 
would be a jungle impenetrable to the larger beasts. Such are the 
powers of reproduction with which palms, oaks, and pines are en- 
dowed. 

If a barrel of oysters were planted in an estuary of the sea and 
their progeny preserved in successive generations for ten years the 
oysterfield thus produced would supply a bounteous repast for every 
man, woman, and child on the face of the earth. 

If in the economy of nature all of the worlds that are catalogued 
as stars were suddenly placed under the same conditions for the 
support of life as those existing on the earth, and then the earth 
were made the nursery of this universe, so that all of its redundant 
germs could be utilized on the stars, they would all in a few years be 
clothed with plants and the air and the land and the water of every 
star would teem with animal life. 

It is beyond the capacity of the human mind to comprehend the 
powers of biotic reproduction. This marvelous fecundity, especially 
in the lower forms of life, has played an important part in the evo- 
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lution of plants and animals, the nature of which must be under- 
stood. Few of these biotic germs reach adult life. For every suc- 
cessful passage through the term of life possible to the individual 
of each species there are a multitude of failures. The life of the 
few, and the very few, is secured by the martyrdom of the many, 
and the very many. 

If many are called to life and few are chosen to live, how are the 
favored few selected? The answer to this question is the modern 
doctrine of evolution ; it is ‘‘ the survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence;’’ it is the philosophy that Darwin embodies in the 
phrase ‘‘natural selection.’’ Nature gives more lives than she can 
support. There are more individyals requiring nourishment than 
there is food. Only those live that obtain sufficient nutriment, 
and only those live that find a habitat. Of the multitude of germs, 
some perish on the rocks, some languish in the darkness, some are 
drowned in the waters, and some are devoured by other living be- 
ings. The few live because they fall not on the rocks, but are im- 
planted in the soils; because they are not buried in the darkness, 
but are bathed in the sunlight; because they are not overwhelmed 
by deep waters, but are nourished by gentle rains, or because they 
are not devoured by the hungry, but dwell among the living. The 
few live because they are the favorites of surrounding circumstances. 
In the more stately phrase of the philosophy of evolution, they are 
“‘adapted to the environment.’’ Evolution, or progress in life, is 
accomplished among animals or plants by killing the weaker—the 
less favored—and by saving the stronger and more favored. Many 
must be killed because there are too many, and so the best only are 
preserved. ‘Those a little above the average are saved, and this is 
called ‘‘ natural selection.’’ But this general’ statement must be 
followed a little farther that its deeper significance may be grasped. 

. The earth as the home of living beings presents an almost infinite — 
variety of conditions, and germs or beings not adapted to one 
may be adapted to another, so that a great variety of living forms 
is produced, adapted to a great variety of conditions ; and beings 
are developed to live in air and on the land and in the sea; in 
polar zones, in temperate lands, and in torrid regions; on the 
mountain, over the plain, down the valley; in arid lands and in 
humid lands. The life which teems upon the earth is thus crowded 
into every available spot; and yet the fountains of life never fail. 
Every spring sends its stream into the flooded world. There is life 
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for all the earth, and more life and still more life; forever and 
forever it comes. Under such conditions of abundance, of wanton 
superfluity, the new-born plants and animals are ushered into the 
world to compete with one another for continued existence. It is 
in this manner that biotic competition arises; it isa struggle for 
existence where there are too many, where some perish under in- 
exorable conditions. It is thus that the whole universe of life is in 
a struggle; all living beings are engaged ina warfare one with 
another. 

Let us look at some of the ways in which this competition is 
carried on. The plant must have air and water, as its food is the 
body of the wind and its drink the body of the storm; but food 
and drink are but the vehicles of life, not plant-life itself; plant- 
life is sunlight transformed and organized by air-fed tissue. The 
life of the forest, the meadow, and the mossy bank is drawn from 
the effulgence woven of the hues of the rainbow in the loom of the 
orb of day. And it must be said again that the life of the plant is 
the light of the sun; for this all plants compete, for it is in the loom 
of the plant that the light of the sun is woven into life. For this 
light every plant struggles. Toward the fountain of light every 
plant turns that it may drink, and aloft it lifts its head higher and 
still higher above its fellows ; and abroad it stretches its branches, 
and athwart the course of the sunbeams it spreads its leaves that 
it may catch the most of sunlight. The plant that thus lifts its 
head the highest and spreads its limbs the widest and clothes itself 
with the densest verdure is the successful competitor. Its pros- 
perity is its neighbors’ adversity ; its life is its neighbors’ death. 
A shadow is the sword of a great tree, and with this weapon it slays 
a thousand or a million. ‘he life of one is the death of many. 
But those that drink from the fountain of life are the best of their 
race; those that are stricken with the shadow-sword fall because 
they have less of plant excellence. It is a ‘‘survival of the fittest ;”’ 
it is ‘‘natural selection;’’ it is ‘‘evolution’’ towards higher life. 

After vegetal life comes animal life. As air and water are the 
food of the plant, so the plant is the food of the animal; and as 
sunlight is the life of the plant, so is the life of the plant the life of 
the animal. The food is but the vehicle. So animals live on plants, 
devour their tissues and transmute their vitality ; and here another 
method of natural selection arises. The sweetest and most nutritious 
plants become the food of animals ; those that are bitter, those whose 
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tissues are hard, those that are clothed with thorns, and those that 
secrete poisons, escape alive. So the plants that have killed 
their neighbors with shadow-swords make defensive warfare on the 
animals that come to devour them, and the hard in the mouth, the 
bitter to the taste, the piercing to the touch, and the poisoning to 
the digestion, are in the long run thesuccessful competitors for life. 
Thus it is seen that the progress of the few is made by the death of 
the many, and that out of this progress hardness, bitterness, pierc- 
ing cruelty, and deadly poison are developed. 

Time would fail me to tell how plants bear flowers that ever be- 
come more graceful in form, more beautiful in color, and more de- 
licious in perfume, through the agency of winged insects; how 
fruits become luscious and more luscious through the agency of 
birds of the air. But so it is. The tender and the hard grow on 
the same hillside, the beautiful and the ugly grow in the same forest, 
sweet odors and foul stenches arise from the same plain, salubrious 
and noxious fruits may be gathered from the same copse. The pro- 
gress of the few is secured by the sacrifice of the many, and good 
and evil flourish in the same soil. 

If we turn to contemplate the evolution of animal life, we find 
facts of like character. A multitudinous population is observed 
crowded into every possible region and place, and the fountains of 
life are ever flowing; and a few may live while many must die, and 
the unconscious passive warfare of the plants is replaced by the de- 
signed and aggressive warfare of the animal; and all the world is 
at war—the air, the earth, and the sea are a vast battle-field filled 
with animals large and small, flying through the air on predatory 

‘forays, prowling on the land on predatory forays, and swimming 
through the waters on predatory forays—a world filled with all 
imaginary forms of life, all seeking whom they may devour. It is 
in this manner that many living beings are gradually furnished with — 
defensive armor, and that defenceless beings grow sharp of vision, 
and quick of hearing, and fleet of motion. It is in this manner 
that weapons of multitudinous forms are developed: insects are 
provided with little saws and tiny knives and minute stillettos; other 
animals have piercing teeth and cutting teeth and grinding teeth 
and sharp beaks, and talons and hoofs and tusks and horns; and 
some defend themselves with foul odors and deadly poisons; and 
many—strange, terrible, and loathsome—are the defensive and offen- 
sive devices of the animal world; and all these grow out of ‘‘the 
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struggle for existence’’ in the competition for life where there are 
too many. 

Competition among plants and animals is fierce, merciless, and 
deadly; out of competition fear and pain are born; out of compe- 
tition come anger, and hatred, and ferocity. But it must not be 
forgotten that from this same competition there arise things most 
beautiful and lovely: the wing of the butterfly, the plumage of the 
bird, and the fur of the beast; the hum of the honey-bee, the song 
of the nightingale, and the chatter of the squirrel. So good and 
evil dwell together. 

Having thus characterized the competition that obtains among 
plants and lower animals in their struggle for life, it is proposed 
to characterize the competition which exists in the higher civiliza- 
tion between man and man, and to show in what respect it may be 
like and in what respect it may be different from biotic, which exists 
in the lower orders of creation; and for this purpose the savage and 
barbaric tribes of men will be neglected; nor will the nations of 
early civilization be considered, but only mankind as he has attained 
the highest civilization at the present time. 

In civilization man does not compete with plants for existence. 
Thorns cannot drive him from fruits, husks cannot hide nutritious 
seeds from his eye, shells cannot defend sweet nuts from his grasp; 
but he speedily destroys from the face of the earth the plants which 
are not of the highest value for his purpose, and he plants those 
that are of value and multiplies them in a marvelous manner, and 
by skilled culture he steadily improves their character—making the 


» sweet sweeter, the rich richer, and the abundant more abundant. 


In the higher civilization man does not compete with the beast 
for existence. There are no wolves or bears on our farms, there 
are no lions or tigers in our civilized lands, and there are no ser- 
pents in our cities. All these dwell where civilization has not yet 
conquered its way. Civilized man has domesticated the animal; 
he hives the bee for its honey, he coops the bird: for its eggs, he 
pastures the cow for her milk, and he stables the horse that his boy 
may ride. 

In the highest civilization the world is not crowded with human 
beings beyond their ability to procure sustentation ; for if some 
hunger it is not because of the lack of the world’s food, but because 
of the imperfect distribution of that food to all. Men are not 
crowded against plants, men are not crowded against beasts, and 
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men are not crowded against one another. The land is yet broad 
enough for all. The valleys are not all filled, the hillsides are not 
all eovered. The portion of the earth that is actually cultivated 
and utilized to supply the wants of man is very small; it compares 
with all the land as a garden to a plain, an orchard to a forest, a 
meadow toa prairie. Nature is prodigal of her gifts. ‘The sweet 
air as it sweeps from zone to zone is more than enough to fan every 
cheek ; the pure water that falls from the heavens and refreshes the 
earth and is again carried to the heavens on chariots of light is 
more than enough to refresh all mankind; the bounteous earth 
spread out in great continents is more than enough to furnish every 
man a home; and the illimitable sea has wealth for man that has 
not yet been touched. ‘Thus it is that in human evolution over- 
population is not a factor, as it is in biotic evolution. 

In the highest civilization man does not compete with man in the 
struggle for existence, and thus human competition is not like biotic 
competition. In biotic evolution the wolf devours the fawn; but 
on the average he devours the weakest fawn and the strongest fawn 
lives to beget a fleeter race of stags; and the evolution of stag-life 
is accomplished by such means. But when the highwayman waylays 
the traveler, and there isa struggle for existence which ends in 
murder, no step in human evolution is accomplished thereby. 

Again, in the higher civilization man does not compete with man 
in the direct struggle for the means of existence, as does the brute. 
In the struggle for subsistence one ox gores another to drive him 
from a blade of grass; one wolf rends another to drive him from a 
bone. Among the animals the struggle for the means of existence 
is direct, rapacious, and cruel ; but in civilized society man shares 
with his fellow-man ; the poor and the unfortunate are fed at the 
table of charity. A maimed beast is driven from the crib, but men 
and women will vie with one another to serve a maimed man, and 


one of the highest aspirations of civilized society is to dispense — 


generous hospitality. 

Vestiges of brutal competition still exist in the highest civilization ; 
but they are called crimes, and to prevent this struggle for existence 
penal codes are enacted, prisons are built, and gallowses are erected. 
Competition in the struggle for existence is the agency by which 
progress is secured in plant and animal life, but competition in the’ 
struggle for existence among men is crime the most degrading. 
Brute struggles with brute for life, and in the zons of time this 
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struggle has wrought that marvelous transformation which we call 
the evolution of animals; but man struggles with man for existence 
and murder runs riot ; no step in human progress is made. 

That struggle for existence between man and man which we have 
considered and called crime is a struggle of one individual with 
another. But there is an organized struggle of bodies of men with 
bodies of men, which is not characterized as murder, but is designated 
as warfare. Here then we have man struggling with man on a large 
scale, and here it is where some of our modern writers on evolution 
discover the law of natural selection, the survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence, as the strongest army survives in the grand 
average of the wars of the world. 

But when armies are organized in modern caviliegiian the very 
best and strongest are selected, and the soldiers of the world are 
gathered from their homes in the pride of manhood and in lusty 
health. If there is one deformed, if there is one maimed, if there 
is one weaker of intellect, he is left at home to continue the stock, 
while the strong and courageous are selected to be destroyed. In 
organized warfare the processes of natural selection are reversed ; 
the fittest to live are killed, the fittest to die are preserved ; and in 
the grand average the weak, physically, mentally, and morally, are 
selected to become the propagators of the race. 

In the history of civilization, justice and liberty are ofttimes estab- 
lished and supported, and in the history of civilization injustice and 
oppression are ofttimes established and supported. The right pre- 
vails, and the wrong prevails, and war continues. Whether more 
of good or more of evil comes to the institutions of mankind through 
war I know not, but this I do know, that war is not an agency for 
the selection of the best specimens of men to live and propagate 
their kind ; it is not an agency for human evolution as carnivorous 
and predatory life is an agency for the evolution of the beast. 

The struggle for existence between human individuals is murder, 
and the best are not selected thereby. ‘The struggle for existence 
between bodies of men is warfare, and the best are not selected 
thereby. The law of natural selection, which Darwin and a host 
of others have so clearly pointed out as the means by which the 
progress of animals and plants has been secured, cannot be relied 
upon to secure the progress of mankind. Whenever mankind falls 
under the dominion of the laws of animal evolution he himself 
becomes beastly and loses those attributes which make the human 
race immeasurably superior to the brute. 
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There are always too many plants born—more than can possibly 
live upon the face of the earth—and in the struggle for existence the 
majority of them are killed off; and because the best survive, all 
things being considered, there is progress in plant-life, there is 
evolution. There are always too many animals born into the 
world—many more than can possibly live upon the face of the 
earth—and the vast majority are killed off; but the few best live, 
all things being considered, and therefore there is progress in 
animal-life—animal evolution. There are not too many human 
beings born into the world in lands of the highest civilization, 
because the earth is not now and never has been filled with men to 
the limit of its capacity ; the great majority are not therefore killed 
off in the struggle for existence, and there is not a small remnant 
of the best preserved to continue human existence and secure human 
progress. The law of evolution which is called ‘‘ the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence’’ does not apply to mankind. 
Human progress is by other agencies and in obedience to other 
laws. 

It was a struggle through zons of time by which lowly plants 
were developed into forest trees as palms and oaks and pines ; but 
it was a struggle without consciousness and without pain. It was 
a struggle through eons of time by which the lowly animal germ 
was transformed into the lion and eagle; and the whole course of 
this struggle was marked by conscious pain. In its history how 
many limbs have been rent asunder, how many deadly struggles 
have there been between beast and beast, how many stings of insects, 
how many serpents’ fangs have dealt poison to writhing victims, 
how many shrieks of terror have rent the air, how many groans of 
pain have gone up to heaven! ‘The progress of animal evolution 
has cost the world a hell of misery; and yet there are philoso- 
phers, professors in our colleges, and authors of world-renowned 
books who believe that the law of human evolution, the method 
by which man may progress in civilization, is the ‘‘survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence.’’ 

It must now be shown what man has done with this law of 
evolution. 

A river has a precipice in its course, and where the water falls 
there is danger to man. ‘The Indian drifting in his canoe too near 
the brink is carried over the cataract, and his bones are left to 
bleach upon the rocks below. But at the same place the civilized 
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man finds a power, and about the cataract he builds a city, and 
with the cataract he runs his mills and factories, and that which 
was a power of destruction to the savage becomes a beneficent agent 
in civilization. 

‘Two summers ago a young friend of mine with two comrades was 
sailing a boat on Yellowstone Lake. As he neared the shore a little 
cloud spread overhead ; then something happened that the members 
of the party knew not, for it came as an instant flash. Sometime 
after this flash of unconsciousness, my friend, who was the leader of 
the party and the captain of the boat, opened his eyes once more to 
the light of day, and the sail of his little boat was all ablaze, and the 
mast was on fire, and a hole had been pierced in the bottom of his 
boat, and the waters of the lake were boiling up to fill it, and the 
gunwales of the boat were sinking down to the water’s edge, and 
before him in the boat were two prostrate forms, one paralyzed by 
the lightning stroke, the other dead from the lightning stroke, 
and he himself had his right arm seared by the terrible bolt, and 
the boat sank—but in shallow water, and the living struggled out to 
land, and the maimed buried the dead on the shores of the lake in 
the land of the beautiful. How terrible is the lightning stroke! 
I had another friend whose daughter was stricken with dire disease, 
and the wife and mother started with the invalid daughter to go 
beyond the seas, hoping that the mild breezes of the Mediterranean 
might waft the balm of healing to the loved one while she dwelt on 
Italian shores ; but as the dear ones sailed away and were lost behind 
the curve of the world, a great fear came over the heart of my friend 
that his loved daughter would not live to reach the fatherland. 
Day by day the’ fear grew ; but one day a flash of lightening came 
from beyond the sea through the ocean depths and brought him a 
message of their safety. So the genius of man has transformed the 
very lightning of destruction into a messenger of love and joy. 

It is in the same manner that the genius of man has transformed 
this brutal, this cruel law of evolution into a beneficent agency for 
his own improvement, and to explain this is a delightful task. 

From the dawn of human culture in savagery to the midday of 
culture in civilization, human genius has been producing many in- 
ventions for many purposes, and the good have given place to the 
better and the better have yielded to the best. 

The sheep gathers the grass with his teeth, the ox with his tongue, 
and the horse with his lips, and teeth, tongue, and lips are modified 
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and developed as these animals struggle for existence. But the 
savage, just a little higher than the brute, walks through natural 
meadows and with a stick in one hand beats the grain from the 
stalks of grass into a basket held in the other. ‘Then to separate 
the grain from the chaff he tosses it on a tray that the passing breeze 
may cleanse it. Then the grain is roasted and ground between two 
stones, one lying on the ground, the other held in the hands—two 
mealing-stones ; and the flour is spread on a stone and baked intoa 
cake on the coals. So stick and basket and tray and mealing-stones 
and baking-stone are the implements and devices for gathering and 
preparing the cereal food of the savage. Then man invents a reap- 
ing-hook, then a grain-cradle, and then a reaper, and in the process 
of invention from the sickle to the reaper what a multitude of inven- 
tions are developed. Along this course how many tools, imple- 
ments, and machines become obsolete and useless that the one great 
reaper may remain. Here it is that we have the survival of the fit- 
test in the struggle for existence, and man by his genius transfers 
this struggle from himself to the work of his hand. The way from 
basket-reaping to power-reaping is long, but all the steps of that 
way have been taken in the endeavor of mankind to secure greater 
happiness. 

To return to the utilization of cereal food by man. At first early 
man threshes his grain with a flail, then he treads it out with cattle, 
then he invents cylinder threshers to run with horse-power and water- 

power and steam-power. In the course of the invention how many 
‘tools, implements, and machines are devised, how many are dis- 
carded that the best may survive. It is the survival of the fittest by 
human selection. The way from the flail to the power-thresher is 
very long, but every step has been taken in the endeavor of man- 
kind to secure greater happiness. 

To return again to the utilization of cereal food by man. At first 
he tosses his basket-harvest in a tray that the winds may winnow it, © 
then he invents a fan for the purpose, then he places a number of 
fans on a cylinder which he turns with a crank, and a fanning-mill 
is invented, and these are improved with many devices, and many 
forms of the mill are used. The man tires of turning the mill with 
his own hands and runs it with horse-power and with water-power 
and with steam-power, and devices and machines of many kinds are 
developed to cleanse the grain, until at last he has a system of com- 
plicated machinery which separates the wheat from all impurities 
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and polishes every grain as if it were a jewel. In the develop- 
ment of these winnowing tools and machines how many are the in- 
ventions; how many are good for a time until better are developed. 
The last and the best remain as the survival of the fittest through 
human selection, and again man has transferred the struggle for ex- 
_ istence from himself to the work of his hands; and the way from 
the fanning-tray to the great separator and cleaner is long, but 
every step has been taken in the endeavor of mankind to secure 
greater happiness. 

Then what becomes of the mealing-stones of the savage? First 
he makes them to revolve one upon another and turns them in a 
tread-mill, and then he devises the machinery by which to run them 
by water-power, by wind, and by steam. How many tools, imple- 
ments, and machines are devised. How many that were good yes- 
terday are superseded by those that are better to-day! It is the 
survival of the fittest by human selection when man transfers the 
struggle for existence from himself to the work of his hands, and 
the way from the mealing-stone to the flouring-mill is long, but 
every step in that way has been made in the endeavor of man to 
secure greater happiness. 

The sheep, the ox, and the horse make their struggle for existence 
with teeth, tongue, and lips, but man has passed beyond the stage 
wherein he must struggle for existence into that condition where he 
endeavors to secure greater happiness. Tongue, teeth, and lips 
cease to develop along the line of animal evolution, but human 
evolution is established by the development of human arts, and this 
struggle for existence is transferred to painless objects. 

Away back in early civilization they measured time by a leaking 
pot of water—a clepsydra, or a leaking goblet of sand—an hour- 
glass ; and then they invented clocks with weights and pendulums, 
and better and better timepieces with springs and escapements, until 
they had modern chronometers. Along the course of the invention 
of these time-measuring instruments how many have fallen into 
disuse. Here again there has been a survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence, and this law of evolution has been transferred 
from man himself to the work of his hands; and the way from the 
hour-glass to the chronometer is long, but every step has been taken 
by man in the endeavor to secure greater happiness. 

There is no end of illustrations to be drawn from the arts of 
mankind of this great fact, that man has emancipated himself from 
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this cruel law of evolution by transferring it to the work of his 
hands. Man invents more devices than he can use; of the many 
only the few live, but these few are selected consciously and intelli- 
gently because they are the best. And all these inventions are 
made not because men struggle with nature for existence, but 
because men endeavor to secure happiness, to improve their con- 
dition ; it is a conscious and intelligent effort for improvement. 
Human progress is by human endeavor. 

Man by the invention of the arts has emancipated himself from 
competition with plants and animals for existence. He plants a 
field of corn for his bread, he cultivates a vineyard for his wine, 
and he adorns his loved one with roses that he has developed in 
form and beauty and odor by his intelligent care. In the brute he 
sees no rival, but he rides a horse, fattens an ox, shears a sheep, 
plays with a dog; and all these animals have become his servants 
and dependents. 

Among bi-sexual animals one of the agencies of evolution is sex- 
ual selection. Brutes fight with one another for mates, and in the 
grand aggregate the weaker are killed and the stronger are pre- 
served to perpetuate their kind, and various devices are gradually 
developed for winning mates; and the forms, colors, and habits 
are modified thereby. But even in savagery this battle for sexual 
love is largely avoided, and, that peace may be preserved, marriage 
institutions are established. It seems at first that men in groups 
agreed to marry women in groups. A group of men, holding a 
group of women in common, defend one another’s rights from vio- 
lation from without and live together in peace. On this plan there 
supervenes another system of institutions for marriage, where a 
group of men are destined to become the husbands of a group of 
women in severalty and the selections are not made by the parties 
themselves, but by their elders—that is, where marriage is by legal 
appointment and within prescribed groups. The marriage institu- 
tions change from age to age, and from state of culture to state of 
culture, until the highest civilization is reached, where the man 
marries the woman of his choice on the sole condition that he is 
the man of her choice, and where the man must have but one wife 
and the woman but one husband, and the twain are one in love, in 
purpose, and in law. But in the course of this evolution of mar- 
riage institutions how many customs have obtained, how many 
agreements have been made, how many laws have been enacted! 
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And along the entire course of the history of marriage institutions 
customs and laws have disappeared that new and better customs and 
laws might take their place; and the struggle for mates existing 
among the lower animals has been replaced by the endeavor to 
secure peace and happiness in human society. Thus man has trans- 
ferred the struggle for existence from himself to his institutions. 
The marriage ceremony of a beast with his mate is a battle with a 
rival; the marriage ceremony of a man with his mate is a festival 
of kindred and of friends. And wherever any vestige of the bestial 
struggle remains in human society there crime is committed and the 
course of human evolution is checked. The way from communal 
marriage to monogamy and personal choice is very long, but every 
step in it has been taken by man in his endeavor to secure greater 
happiness. 

Early savage man endeavors to avoid the contest for supremacy 
observed among the brutes, and he invents by a long course of his- 
tory a method by which authority may be established, so that one 
man may command and another man may obey without deciding 
the right to command and the duty to obey by the wager of battle. 
Man invents personal rights and duties, and then invents laws by 
which they are distributed to individuals. Among the earliest of 


these institutions for the establishment of authority is elder-right, 


where to the parents is given the right and to the children the duty ; 
to the uncle is given the right, to the nephew the duty; to the aunt 
the right, to the niece the duty; and on through the complexities 
of kinship in the whole body of kindred comprising the tribal state, 
the elder has authority over the younger. As this form of organi- 
zation is developed by fictions of law, various persons for excel- 
lence—as for prowess in war or success in hunting—are given arti- 
ficial kinship regardless of age, and the young man may thus become 
the “‘father’’ or the ‘“‘uncle’’ of his elders and acquire rights over 
those who are superior to him in years. Again, by adoption from 
alien tribes, and by other legal fictions, men and women may be 
assigned to kinship conditions where they must yield to the author- 
ity of or perform duties for persons who have superior rights by 
reason of fictitious kinship, although in fact inferior in years. Then 
by wars and other methods classes in society are created, where the 
higher in rank has the right and the lower in rank the duty, and 
there are masters and slaves, and lords and commoners, 

That men may live together in peace and render mutual assist- 
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ance, there are times and conditions in society when one must com- 
mand and another must obey. When in the highest civilization 
personal authority is no longer relegated to hereditary graded 
classes, men must still wield authority and men must still yield 
obedience, but a new principle of relegating rights and duties is 
established. Those to whom authority is given are selected by the 
people themselves, to exercise specified authority in specified cases, 
not by right of hereditary or conferred rank, but as constituted 
agents of the people. Thus the right of the elder is by long and 
constant endeavor transformed into the right of the noble; the 
right of the noble is by long and constant endeavor transformed 
into the right of the representative. Along the course of this evolu- 
tion, from the ancient kinship clan to the modern republic, what 
endeavors have been made to secure peace. Ever the wise and good. 
among mankind have been endeavoring for themselves and for their 
fellow-man to pass from the state of warfare of the brute to the state 
of social order in civilization through the invention of institutions. 
And how many institutions have passed away, how many have served 
for a time only to be replaced by those that were better. And here 
again among the institutions of mankind we have the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence by human selection. 

In the developing complexities of human industry and in the 
growing interdependence of men in society, those rights and duties 
that arise from the creation and accumulation of property constantly 
multiply, and the adjustment of these rights and duties is constantly 
in progress. It is thus that institutions for the regulation of conduct 
in relation to property are ever multiplying; in this manner new 
rights are established and new duties imposed. 

In the earlier stages of society property rights and duties were 
relegated to individuals by conventional customs and laws in which 
is recognized the fundamental principle that peace must be preserved. 
In the highest state of civilization the endeavor is made to distrib- 
ute property rights and duties on the theory that right belongs to 
him who does the service ; and that ‘duty is imposed on him who 
receives the service; and this is justice. 

Comparing animals with men, among the brutes rights and duties 
are distributed by hoofs and claws and horns and fangs and by all © 
brutal powers; but among men rights and duties are distributed by 
institutions. 

In this brief review of the growth of institutions it is observed 
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that forms of government are ever changing, that the constitution 
of the state is ever changing, and that the laws are ever changing. 
As these changes proceed, better institutions are selected by men; 
and thus is secured a survival of the fittest in the struggle for exist- 
ence among institutions. In civilization man does not struggle 
with man for existence, but by the invention of institutions he 
emancipates himself from the reign of terror inherent in brutal 
competition, and transfers the struggle from himself to the institu- 
tions of his creation. 

All of this statement may be summarized in this manner: Man 
does not compete with plants and animals for existence, for he 
emancipates himself from that struggle by the invention of arts ; 
and again, man does not compete with his fellow-man for existence, 
for he emancipates himself from the brutal struggle by the invention 
of institutions. Animal evolution arises out of the struggle for exist- 
ence ; human evolution arises out of the endeavor to secure happi- 
ness: it is a conscious effort for improvement in condition. 

But the arts and institutions alone have not secured the evolution 
of mankind, for they have been powerfully aided by two other 


_classes of human inventions, namely, linguistics and opinions; and 


the part which they have taken must be mentioned. The same 
struggle for existence and the same survival of the fittest by human 
selection which have been found among arts and again among insti- 


tutions may be discovered among languages and linguistic methods 


and devices. By human endeavor man has created speech by which 
he may express his thought. The nightingale sings to his mate ; 
the poet sings to mankind. The song of the nightingale dies with 
the passing of the zephyr; the song of the poet lives for ages. 
And in all linguistic inventions through the coining of words and 
devising of grammatic methods and the invention of alphabets and 
of printing and of telegraphs and of telephones, invention has strug- 
gled with invention for existence, and the many have been sacrificed 
that the few—the best—might remain. Through all the time of 
human history man has sought to communicate his thoughts to man ; 
and wherever man has lived he has endeavored to communicate with 
his fellow. In every valley there has been a village or a town or a 
city where men have endeavored to communicate their thoughts ; 
and everywhere the orator has endeavored to plead with greater 
eloquence, everywhere the teacher has endeavored to expound with 
greater clearness, everywhere the advocate has endeavored to per- 
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suade with greater force, everywhere the philosopher has endeavored 
to set forth the greater truth, everywhere the poet has endeavored 
to sing with greater beauty, and everywhere the lover has endeav- 
ored to tell a more tender story ; and out of this endeavor in all 
lands and in all time the unorganized language of savagery has 
been developed into the languages of modern civilization ; and all 
this progress, all this evolution, is by human endeavor, and in it 
natural selection, as that term is understood in biology, has played 
no part. 

Along the course of human progress opinions have been changing. 
The cruelty of nature in biotic evolution has been set forth. In 
this figure of speech Nature is personified, and if we still personify 
nature, to the savage man Nature is ever a deceiver and a cheat. 

Nature tells the savage that the earth is flat, over which the sky is 
arched as a solid dome; then Nature tells the savage that the sun 
travels over the flat earth and under the sky of ice by day from east 
to west; then Nature tells the savage that the rain comes from the 
melting of the ice of the sky. Many, strange, foolish, and false 
are the stories that Nature tells to the untutored savage. Nature is 
the Gulliver of Gullivers, the Munchausen of Munchausens. Nature 
teaches men to believe in wizards and ghosts; Nature fills the human 
mind with foolish superstitions and horrible beliefs. The opinions 
of the natural man fill him with many fears, give him many pains, 
and cause him to commit many crimes. Out of all these savage 
superstitions man has travelled a long way into the light of science. 
And how shall the opinions of modern civilization be characterized. 
And who can tell how the knowledge of the highest civilization 
transcends the knowledge of the lowest savagery. 

The problems of the universe are not all solved, though savage 
philosophers and barbaric philosophers and civilized philosophers, 
in all lands and in all times, have sought for the truth. And so 
opinions have been changing, old opinions have died and new 
opinions have been born, and philosophies have struggled for ex- 
istence as man has endeavored to learn; and with man forever the 
struggle to know has been the endeavor to secure happiness, for 
truth is good and wisdom is joy. 

I have thus set forth the four great classes of activities by means 
of which human progress has been accomplished. Human evolu- 
tion is the result of the development of the arts, institutions, lin- 
guistics, and opinions ; and these are the product of man’s genius; 
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they are human inventions—the result of his endeavor to secure 
happiness; and in all there is no ‘natural selection,’’ but only 
human selection, 

Attention has already been called to the fact that among the 
lowest forms of life there exists a marvelous rate of reproduction. 
As life advances and plants and animals are developed the powers of 
reproduction are curtailed, until man in the highest civilization and 
the highest culture of that civilization is reached, when the rate of 
reproduction is ata minimum. In this state of culture the transfer 
of this struggle for existence from man to the works of his creation 
is completed. With this transfer there occurs another of wonderful 
character. The marvelous powers of reproduction are transferred 
from the body of man to the soul of man, and he multiplies his in- 
tellectual creations at an amazing rate. Arts are multiplied to se- 
cure the joys of life, institutions are multiplied to secure justice, 
linguistics are multiplied to secure mental communication, and 
multiplied truths are discovered, so that the body of science is ever 
expanding. 

It comes next in order to set forth the manner by which the in- 
ventions of mankind have led to the evolution of the individual 
man. 

Among the lower animals the law of exercise is potent: the 
organ which is used is developed ; disuse leads to weakness, decay, 
and ultimate loss. 

In human evolution the same method of progress by exercise is 
discovered to be one of the important factors. 

In one of the tribal mythologies of North America there is a story 
of ahero who by magic was transformed into two—the ‘Sokus 
Waiunats.’’ Now these heroes went on a crusade against the 
enemies of their people, and they travelled over a great desert, and 
were provided with a bottle of water which they carried between 
them, and they and the host who followed them to the distant land 
drank from this bottle from day to day as they journeyed through 
the torrid desert, and yet the bottle was ever full. The vessel which 
holds the wine or mead or oil, and which never fails, whatever 
draughts may be made upon it, is found in the mythology of all 
peoples. But there is a more wonderful story in the every-day life 
of mankind: The strength of the child is not only renewed by 
use but grows by exercise. It is by exercise in the arts that the 
human body has been developed. ‘Then among all people physical 
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training has been practised ; and by all these things the body has 
been trained to skill and the form moulded in beauty. 

Through the inventions of mankind the mind has been developed. 

If we review the history of the human race and fully comprehend 
what mental effort has been put forth to invent the arts of civiliza- 
tion and all the arts that have passed away by being superseded from. 
age to age by better inventions, and fully grasp the mental effort 
involved therein, we may comprehend that there is some good 
reason why the inventor of the electric light is superior to the in- 
ventor of the torch ; why the inventor of the telegraph is superior 
to the inventor of the smoke-signal; why the inventor of the 
machine-shop is superior to the inventor of the flint-factory ; why 
the inventor of the railroad is superior to the inventor of the dog- 
sled ; why the inventor of the newspaper is superior to the inventor 
of a picture-writing on a bone. It has. caused some exercise to 
bring about the mental evolution which these differences imply. 

Then the human mind has been exercised in the development 
of institutions. States have organized and re-organized, tribes 
have passed away and new tribes have taken their places, nations 
have died and nations have been born, and tribal states and 
national states have ever been changing. Within these states, forms 
of government have ever been in flux. The form of government 
yesterday is changed to-day, and thishas ever been. Then laws 
have been enacted and laws have been repealed. Among the tribes 
many councils have been called ; among the nations many parlia- 
ments have been organized, and many savage statesmen, many bar- 
baric statesmen, many civilized statesmen, have poured out their 
arguments ; and in all this the human intellect has been exercised. 

Then there have been many courts in which cases have been tried 
and many crimes have been discussed, many wrongs have been told, 
many rights have been defined, and many virtues have been extolled ; 
and forever falsehood has been exposed and truth has been set forth, ’ 
and the sweet form of Mercy has been painted. To invent and ap- 
ply human institutions the mind of man has been forever at work, 
and out of this exercise has come a share of the evolution of the 
human intellect. 

Then in all lands and in all times man has endeavored to com- 
municate his thoughts to his fellow-man, and by means of the mental 
effort involved in the endeavor to express thought ; the human mind 
has been exercised, and a share of the evolution of the human in- 
tellect is the result thereof. 
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After all, the deceptions of nature are not all wicked lies, but 
cunningly devised riddles, and in their solution the human mind 
has been exercised, and the superstitions of the savage have been 
resolved into the philosophies of civilization. The human mind 
has labored with the puzzling phenomena of the universe that it 
might obtain some interpretation of the same, that it might come 
to some real knowledge ; and out of all this endeavor'it has made 
some share of its progress. 

Thus the mind and the body of man have been developed by 
exercise in the invention of arts, institutions, linguistics, and 
opinions. 

Modern industries have been highly differentiated, or as the po- 
litical economist would say, ‘In modern industry there is great 
division of labor.’’ By this division of labor men are made inter- 
dependent. No man lives for himself, but every man lives for others. 

When a man invents a new thresher it is not that he may thresh 
his own grain, but that his neighbors may use it—that all the world 
may have it, and that they in return may contribute to his happi- 
ness. A man invents a better chronometer: it is not that he may 
carry it in his own pocket, but that it may be used by thousands of 
others, and his hope is to prodnce a timepiece that every man will 
want, and for which they will tender him reward. If a man invents 
a new regulation or law, it is not that his own conduct may be reg- 
ulated thereby, but that some injustice may be removed or some 
justice be established in the relations of the peeple of the state one 
to another. If a man invents a telephone he has no thought of it 
as an instrument to be used exclusively by himself, but he hopes to 
give it to the world, that a thousand or a million telephones may 
be used, and that the speech of man may tremble over a net-work 
of wires in every city of the land. If a man discovers a new satel- 
lite or a new combination of chemical elements or a new mode of 
motion, he labors in his research, not that he may gain that knowl- 
edge for his exclusive use, but that he may tell it to the world. The 
farmer plants a field to raise wheat for his neighbors’ bread, the 
gardener plants a vineyard to raise grapes for his neighbors’ wine, 
the lawyer pleads his neighbors’ cause, the physician gives nepenthe 
to his neighbors’ pain, the poet writes for his neighbors’ delight, 
the artist paints for his neighbors’ gallery, and the philosopher ex- 
pounds for his neighbors’ instruction. 

All honest men are working for other men. If a man works ex- 
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clusively for himself he is a counterfeiter or a forger or a sneak- 
thief, or perchance a highwayman. All love of industry, all love 
of integrity, all love of kindred, all love of neighbor, all love of 
country, and all love of humanity is expressed in labor for others. 
For the service thus performed a right to a reward is acquired, and 
he for whom the service is performed has imposed upon him the 
duty to render the reward, and the service is rendered in the hope 
of the reward. Everywhere in civilized society men are thus work- 
ing for others: Every man in all the years of his labor toils for his 
fellow-man and the practice is universal among all honest civilized 
men, and lasts from generation to generation ; and universal prac- 
tice is gradually becoming crystallized into universal habit. One 
man is trying to construct better houses for his neighbors, another 
man is trying to make better shoes for his neighbors, another man 
is trying to make better laws for his neighbors, and another man is 
trying to make better books for his neighbors. Every man is thus 
forever dwelling upon the welfare of his neighbors and making his 
best endeavor for his good, and thus the habit grows from genera- 
tion to generation, until at last some men even forget that there is 
reward for service, and labor for their fellow-men because they love 
their fellow-men. They witness the disabilities of the maimed and 
they build them homes, for the sick they build hospitals, for the 
insane they erect asylums, for the blind and deaf they establish 

schools, for the ignorant they furnish instruction, for the wronged 

they enact laws and demand justice, for the enslaved they fight 

for liberty; and thus it is that while a large share of the energy 

of mankind is exerted to benefit his neighbor in hope of reward, 

another and larger share is exerted for the love of his child, for 

the love of his brother, for the love of his country, for the love 

of mankind. Man toils for the reward which must be tendered by 

his neighbor ; but, more than all and higher than all, man toils for 
others without hope of reward from them, but receiving the boun- 

teous reward of an approving conscience. 

It has been seen that no man works for himself. The counter- 
part of this is that every man is dependent upon his fellow-man ; 
he is therefore interested in the welfare of his fellow-man. That he 
may have good and abundant food he desires the welfare of the 
farmer ; that he may have good clothing he desires the welfare of 
the manufacturer ; that his rights may be maintained he desires the 
welfare of the statesman, the jurist, and the administrator ; that he 
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may have the truth, he desires the welfare of the author; that he 
may enjoy poetry, he desires the welfare of the poet; and that he 
may enjoy art, he desires the welfare of the artist. It is thus that 
man is taught that he who loves the world loves himself, and he who 
hates the world hates himself. So it is that man toils for others and 
plans for their welfare, and others toil for him and plan for his wel- 
fare ; so that every man’s good is bound up with every other man’s 
good, and every man’s evil is an evil to every other man. And as 
a man forever desires the good of his neighbor for his own sake, 
from generation to generation the desire for his neighbor’s welfare 
for his own sake gradually becomes the desire for his neighbor’s wel- 
fare for his neighbor’s sake. Thus it is that selfishness is transformed 
into love, and justice and love are developed into the ethics of 
mankind, 

As man toils for his neighbor in the hope of material reward, 
there arises a condition of activities which in political economy is 
called ‘‘competition,’’ but which differs altogether from that com- 
petition which obtains among plants and animals. Let us see what 
this so-called competition is. 

Economic competition exists among men engaged in the same 
vocation and who may desire to render service to the same persons. 
It is rivalry to render a service to others that the reward for that 
service may be received. 

Economic competition has or may have two factors: emulation 
and antagonism. By emulation is meant the strife between men 
for greater excellence—to perform better service for their fellow-men. 
By antagonism is meant strife in which man endeavors to injure his 
rival that he may himself succeed. We have, thea, emulative com- 
petition and antagonistic competition. Emulative competition re- 
sults in human progress ; antagonistic competition results in human 
retrogression. 

Let us see in what manner this economic competition works out 
its results among certain great classes that exist in the highest in- 
dustrial society. . 

Artists compete with one another. Every painter strives to make 
the best landscape, the best historic group, the best general com- 
position, or the best portrait. This is emulation. But in compan- 
ionship with it, other endeavors may arise. The painters may or- 
ganize leagues or schools to instruct one another; and there ofttimes 
grows up among these artists, who create with the brush, such an 
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appreciation of common interest in art as leads to great mutual help, 
and a comradeship that inspires to the best endeavor. Such gener- 
ous emulation and all its products are in the line of human progress. 

But jealousies grow, and of these are born unjust criticism, carp- 
ing detraction, and vile slander; and such antagonistic competition 
is akin to that existing among the brutes and leads to no progress 
among mankind. So generous emulation among sculptors, gener- 
ous emulation among musicians, generous emulation among poets, 
and generous emulation among romancers leads to human progress. 

In art emulative competition is advantageous to the artists them- 
selves in enabling them to derive aid and inspiration from one 
another ; and every success in art creates among laymen an appre- 
ciation and love of art in every way beneficial to the artist himself. 

There is not in civilized society a limited demand for works of 
art of sucha nature that what one man produces is a prohibition 
upon the production of some other man. In any given community 
there is not a natural demand or desire for 999 works of art. ‘The 
natural man—the man in his ignorance—spurns them all. It is the 
cultured man only that loves art, and the culture which brings ap- 
preciation and love of art arises from the ethical training which 
works of art themselves give. In art, demand does not create supply, 
but supply creates demand. It is thus that every broad-minded 
artist rejoices at the success of his brother. 

Again, among the professional classes both emulative and antago- 
nistic competition develops. The emulative competition is a power- 
ful factor in human progress, but the antagonistic competition ever 
works to thwart and retard it, and to avoid the evils of antagonistic 
competition and transform it into emulative competition, associa- 
tions or societies are organized. Thus the physicians of a city or- 
ganize an association and meet to discuss questions relating to the 


principles and application of their science, to promote personal in- 


tercourse and friendship, and to regulate rates of compensation. 

A large part of the people of civilization are engaged in agricult- 
ure, and agricultural products are poured into the common reser- 
voir—the markets of the world. ‘The clientage of the farmer is thus 
large and indefinite. He is not striving to serve his neighbor, Jones, 
but to serve the world. The farmers, too, are of a great number— 
that is, there are many servants. For these reasons a farmer does 
not compete with his neighbor or with any number of specified or 
known persons, but his competition is with the whole body of farmers. 


( 
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For this reason the spirit of antagonistic competition is never born ; 
the competition of the farmer with the farmer is purely emulative. 
So farmers organize agricultural societies, and establish agricultural 
colleges, and support agricultural papers, and by every possible agency 
diffuse knowledge among themselves relating to their vocation ; and 
emulative competition is wholly an agency for progress. It is for 
this reason that the asperities of industrial life scarcely exist among 
agricultural people. 

More than any other man in modern society, the farmer works 
for himself, as a part of the products of the farm are consumed at 
the farmer’s table. But it is probable that what is thus gained 
in emancipation from competition is offset in the loss of interde- 
pendence arising therefrom. 

Another large body of people are engaged in mining, manufact- 
uring, and transporting industries, and these classes may be thrown 
together for the purposes of this exposition. Ina broad way they 
may be separated into employers and employed. ‘The employers 
compete with one another in the sale of their productions, and it 
is both emulative and antagonistic ; but that the evils of antago- 
nistic competition may be avoided, each class of employers is gradu- 
ually organizing corporations or trusts. It will thus be seen that 
antagonistic competition is obviated by organization and consolida- 
tion ; but by organization and consolidation cumulative competition 
is also avoided, for the managers of business enterprises no longer 
compete for business, but distribute business by convention. And 
in the same manner they repeal the law of competition in the labor 
market ; they seek by convention to establish rates of wages. 

The employés in these productive industries of mining, manufact- 
uring and transporting naturally compete with one another in two 
ways: To secure employment they endeavor to render their labor 
more efficient by skill and industry, and they offer to labor for 
smaller wages. ‘The method of competition by the improvement of 
labor is emulative ; the method of competition by cheapening labor 
is antagonistic. In all civilized society there is no competition so 


’ direful in its results, so degrading to mankind, as that which is pro- 


duced among the employés of these classes who compete for em- 
ployment by cheapening labor, for it results in overwork, which is 
brutalizing, and in want, which is brutalizing, and the abolition of 
this form of competition is one of the great questions of the day. 
In order to avoid the evil to themselves of antagonistic competition 
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they organize themselves into societies, which may in general be 
termed labor unions. In this class, composed of the people who 
engage in the productive industries of mining, manufacturing, and 
transporting, emulative competition and antagonistic competition 
are both of great potency, and employers and employed alike resort 
to organization for self-protection, and the conflict is irrepressible. 
Considering the two classes of employers and employés, the growth 
of organization is steadily resulting in the destruction of antago- 
nistic competition, but to a large extent it also results in the destruc- 
tion of emulative competition. ‘The great problem in industrial 
society to-day is to preserve emulative competition and to destroy 
antagonistic competition. Few comprehend the philosophy of the 
industrial struggle of to-day. The professional classes have already 
solved the problem for themselves, and they stand aloof and deplore 
the struggle ; but they should learn this lesson from history, that 
when wrongs arise in any class of society those wrongs must ulti- 
mately be righted, and so long as they remain, the conflict must 
remain, and when the solution comes not by methods of peace it 
comes by war. 

Injustice is a strange monster. Let any body of people come to 
see that injustice is done them in some particular, though it may be 
one which affects their welfare but to a limited degree, they will 
dwell upon it, and discuss it, and paint its hideous form from one 
to another, until the spectre of that injustice covers the heavens, 
and gradually to it the people will attribute all their evils. Ifa 
body of laborers receive unjust reward for their toil they will dw ell 
upon the evil so long, so often, and kindle their passions to such a 
height that they will at last attribute to the failure of receiving a 
modicum of reward for their toil, all the evils of their own impovi- 
dence ; all the evils of their own intemperance ; all the evils of their 
own lust ; and if fire and flood come, the very evils of unavoidable 
misfortune will be attributed to the injustice of unrequited toil. 
Injustice is of such a nature that it must be destroyed by society or 
it will destroy society. We dare not contemplate its existence with 
equanimity, for ‘‘ Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth.”’ 

Among the exchanging classes, economic competition exists in the 
plenitude of its power, and it is both emulative and antagonistic. 
The friction of exchange is great, but all emulative competition in 
this department of human industry lessens this friction and results 
in a benefit to the consumers of the world. It is in the antagonistic 
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competition that evil arises, and here its proportions are enormous 
and its forms Protean. 

No better illustration of this subject can be found than the method 
of antagonistic competition that exists in advertising. The honest 
system of advertising should be but a simple announcement of the 
offer of goods for the information of those who desire to purchase, 
in such a manner that they may by seeking find. But in advertis- 
ing as it now exists, exaggeration is piled on exaggeration, and 
falsehood is added to falsehood. The world is filled with monstrous 
lies, and they are thrust upon attention by every possible means. 
When a man opens his mail in the morning the letter of his friend 
is buried among these ad: -rtising monstrosities. They are thrust 
under street-doors, and they are offered as you walk the streets. 
When you read the morning and evening papers, they are spread 
before you with typographic display; they are placed among the 
items you desire to read, and they are given false headings, and they 
begin with decoy paragraphs. ‘They are pasted on walls and on the 
fences and on the sidewalks and on bulletin boards, and the barns 
and house-tops and fences of all the land are covered with them, 
and they are nailed to the trees and painted on rocks. ‘Thus it is 
that the whole civilized world is placarded with lies, and the moral 
atmosphere of the world reeks with the foul breath of this monster 
of antagonistic competition. 

Illustrations of the two kinds of economic competition may be 
found on every hand, for the world is full of them, and one must 
be nurtured and the other must be destroyed. 

Many years ago in the land of our forefathers, that beautiful isle 
of Great Britain, there were large tracts of unappropriated land that 
from time immemorial had been left as commons, where the cottager 
might pasture his cow and where his children might play at will ; 
but the time came when all this land was of great value, and the 
philanthropists said : ‘‘ Let us distribute these tracts among the agri- 
cultural laborers and give to every one a home ;”’ for there was land 
enough to secure this purpose. But there are always great philoso- 
phers in this world, and one of these great philosophers discovered a 
fundamental principle, a major premise ; it was this: that you can- 
not improve the condition of the poor by giving them homes, for if 
you do they will multiply so fast in the wantonness of lust that their 
last condition is worse than their first. And so as the nobles wanted 
the land, the great estates were made greater by enclosing the com- 
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mons. At last humanity has learned that wanton extravagance of 
life is cured by elevating the poor to a higher condition, where they 
speedily learn the principles of prudential reproduction, and to-day 
in that land statesmen and scholars are devising the means by which 
those great estates may yet be distributed among the poor. In that 
elder day the problem was of simple solution, but to-day it is the 
greatest institutional enterprise that civilized man has ever under- 
taken. 

Then still later in that beautiful isle the employing classes wer 
more powerful than the employed, and they reduced the wages 0 
the laborer to the lowest pittance and pleaded in justification the 
sanction of the immutable law of competition. Then philanthropists 
sought to devise methods by which the laborers might receive better 
wages, and they raised great funds by taxes, and taught the laborers 
to eke out a miserable existence on the fruits of parish-doled 
* charity. Then another great philosopher arose among the people 
and propounded a new fundamental principle, a major premise ; it 
was this: Atany time in the history of a nation there is only a definite 
amount of money which can be used in the employment of labor, 
and if you give more to one you must give less to another ; it is 
therefore impossible in the aggregate to increase wages unless, indeed, 
you resort to the method of killing off a part of the laborers. And 
so wages were reduced still lower. Strikes and riots were organized, 
and the beautiful isle was threatened with anarchy, till at last em- 
ployers were compelled to yield a greater share of justice. And 
now another philosopher has arisen in the world, and he has dis- 
covered another fundamental principle, a major premise ; that 
human progress is by the survival of the fittest in the ‘struggle for 
existence ; that the fittest may survive, the unfit must die. Then 
let the poor fall into deeper degradation, then let the hungry starve, 
then let the unfortunate perish, then let the ignorant remain in his 
ignorance—he who does not seek for knowledge himself is not 
worthy to possess knowledge, and the very children of the ignorant 
should remain untaught, that the sins of the fathers may be visited 
upon the children. Let your government cease to regulate in- 
dustries, and instead of carrying the mails let them erect prisons ; 
let government discharge their state-employed teachers and enlist 
more policemen. And they establish journals to advocate these 
principles, and edit papers to advocate these principles, and they 
have become the most active propagandists of the day, and the 
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millions are shouting, ‘‘Great is philosophy and great are the 
prophets of philosophy.”’ 
_ Thus it is that fundamental principles, ‘‘major premises,’’ are 
discovered to justify injustice, and yet forever man is endeavoring 
to establish justice. How this shall be done I know not, but I have 
faith in my fellow-man, towering faith in human endeavor, bound- 
less faith in the genius for invention among mankind, and illimita- 
ble faith in the love of justice that forever wells up in the human 
heart. 


Tue MEANING or EN-KWE-HEN’-WE IN THE TROQUOIAN LAN- 
GUAGES.—Mr. Schoolcraft (p. 47, Notes on the Iroquois), follow- 
ing Colden’s inaccurate statement in regard to the use of the term 
éfi-kwé-héfi’-wé by the Iroquois, states that it means men or ‘ peo- 
ple surpassing all others’’ or ‘all other red men;’’ that in this 
sense it was applied ‘‘ boastfully ’’ and ‘‘ proudly ”’ by the Iroquois 
to themselves; that, ‘‘according to various interpretations,’’ it 
may signify ‘ real, as contradistinguished from sham men or cow- 
ards ;’’ that it denotes ‘strong, wise, or expert men, and, by 
ellipsis, men excelling others in manliness, and that it was in no 
other sense distinctive of them,’’ being the word used as the 
‘‘equivalent for our term Indian.’’ But the force of the term is 
racial rather than tribal or national. In Mr. Schoolcraft’s analysis 
of this derivative, for such it is, he confounds the noun with the ad- 
jective or qualifier, thus showing a total misconception of even the 
most patent principles of Iroquoian grammar. The term neither 
was nor is the specific name of any one tribe, nation, or con- 
federation of peoples, but of all the indigenes or aborigines of 
America considered as the human race, for no other was known to 
exist. The Iroquois did not expand the force of this word so as to 
include the European peoples who became known to them, and so 
the word, éfi-kwé-héii’-wé, means, to-day, Indian. 

The word éi’-kwé or some one of its variants is found in all the 
languages of the Iroquoian stock, and means ‘‘ man, mankind, 
human being or race, homo,”’ and includes now the so-called white 
and red races. The adjective or qualifier -héii-wé is in like manner 
common to these tongues and signifies ‘‘ natural, normal, real, gen- 
uine,’’ these often in contradistinction to ‘‘supernatural or un- 
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natural.’’ It is used to distinguish the tobacco and moccasin of the 
Indian from the tobacco and shoes of commerce and does not con- 
note the qualities ‘‘ superior, expert, strong, wise, or excellent,” 
for these must be expressed by other and suitable qualifiers. It will 
thus be seen that originally éfi-kwé-héii’-wé denoted ‘ natural, nor- 
mal man,’’ without reference to za#ve qualities or tribal character- 
istics, and is still thus applied to all Indians, inclusively. 

In connection with this subject it may not be amiss to say that 
the ‘Tuscaroran word éfi-kwé’-shai-yén—v. e., ‘human being dwarf,”’ 
is the name of the pigmy which was a mythologic being, admit- 
tedly possessing supernatural powers and intelligence which were 
employed by these pigmean beings for the welfare and enlighten- 
ment of natural man, the pigmy being a supernatural man. 

It may gratify the pride of an Iroquois to make a white per- 
son believe that the Iroquoian word for man denoted a being su- 
perior to all other Indians, but it is not a trustworthy belief. In 
the Lroquoian tongues, ke-dji’-na and k-ni’-ha, in addition to their 
common meaning, I-am-male, signify I-am-a-man not a-woman, 
brave not cowardly, virile not effeminate, a ‘‘man of men,’’ etc. 
These are the words used ‘ boastfully’’ in the sense erroneously 
ascribed by Mr. Schoolcraft to the word éfi-kwé-héii’-wé. 

J. N. B. Hewirr. 


In a communication of June sixteenth to Prof. Otis T. Mason, of 
the National Museum, Dr. James Grant Bey, of Cairo, writes as 
follows: ‘*On the 14th of May I made up a small exploring party 
to go over the mounds that are on the site of the.Egyptian Babylon, 
and while thus engaged I excavated a splendid specimen of a glazed 
pottery lamp of the Fostat period—/. ¢., between 640 A. D. and 
1168 A. D. Fostat (leather tent) was founded 638 by Amr ibn As 
after he had laid siege to and destroyed Babylon (Egyptian). This 
is that Babylon where Peter wrote his First Epistle. Fostat was 
burned to the ground in 1168 to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the Crusaders. Its period of existence therefore includes the 
Aladdin time, so that the old lamps picked up on its ruins are more 
characteristic of the Aladdin lamp than any lamp of the present 
day.’’ 
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ON THE SIBERIAN ORIGIN OF SOME CUSTOMS OF 
THE WESTERN ESKIMOS. 


BY JOHN MURDOCH. 


As has been frequently pointed out, the Eskimos as a race are re- 
markable for the uniformity of their culture. 

The majority of their implements and their customs, from one 
end of their extended range to the other, are the same, merely mod- 
ified by the peculiarities of their environment. 

This shows, as it seems to me, that before the race was divided 
into the separate branches which now exist, or while these branches, 
now widely separated, were still in communication with each other, 
they had reached nearly their present stage of culture. Since the 
Eskimos, however, have come into contact with civilized men their 
culture has been differently modified in different regions. 

But before they made the acquaintance of Europeans the western 
Eskimos had acquired a few peculiar customs not to be found among 
their eastern relatives, and some of these are to be traced directly 
to their continuous intercourse across Behring’s Strait with the out- 
lying branch of their race, who have been for centuries in close con- 
tact with the tribes of Northeastern Siberia. That these customs 
were acquired at a comparatively recent date is shown by the fact 
that they all stop short at Cape Bathurst, at which point the separa- 
tion between the eastern and western divisions of the race is now so 
complete that there seems to be even no tradition of intercourse be- 
tween them. 

One of the most remarkable of these customs is the general use of 
tobacco. At the present day all the Eskimos, with the exception, 
I believe, of the so-called Arctic Highlanders of Smith Sound and 
perhaps some of the more remote tribes of the central region, are 
passionately addicted to the use of tobacco. East of Cape Bathurst 
it is perfectly well known that the taste was acquired directly from 
the Europeans—Danes and English—who have made more or less 
permanent settlements in these regions. On the other hand, the 
first explorers who visited the Eskimos of the northwest coast of 
America, in what is now the Territory of Alaska, found tobacco 
already in use among them. 
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When Captain Cook discovered and named Norton Sound, in 
1778, he found that the natives ‘“‘had no dislike to tobacco’’ 
(‘‘Third Voyage,’’ London, 1784, vol. 2, p. 479), and Kotzebue, 
the discoverer of the sound that bears his name, found, in 1816, 
the natives of that region using tobacco as habitually as at the present 
day. Mr. Elson, in the barge of H. M. S. ‘‘Blossom,’’ the first 
white man to visit Point Barrow, found, in 1826, that tobacco was 
in general use at this place also, and indeed was the article which 
found the most ready sale among the Eskimos there.* 

These observations render it highly improbable that the taste for 
tobacco was acquired from the Russian settlements in Southern 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, for, according to Mr. Dall (‘Alaska 
and its Resources,’’ p. 336), the Russians had no trading-stations 
north of Bristol Bay until 1833, when St. Michael’s Redoubt was 
built. As we have already seen, Captain Cook found tobacco in use 
in Norton Sound in 1778, yet earlier in the same year he found the 
Eskimos of Bristol Bay ignorant of its use (‘* Third Voyage,”’ p. 
437). Had the habit found its way up the coast from the south, we 
should naturally expect that these natives would have acquired it 
before their more northern relatives. 

Similar observations show that the first tobacco was not obtained 
from the English trading-stations in the northwest. As late as 
eleven years after the visit of the ‘‘ Blossom’s’’ barge to Point Bar- 
row, Dease and Simpson found tobacco still not in use among the 
Eskimos of the Mackenzie delta and the branch of this division 
who live on the coast of the Arctic Ocean farther to the west. ¢ 

They had, however, learned what tobacco is as early as Frank- 
lin’s visit in 1826. ¢ : 

The possibility that the western Eskimos learned to use tobacco 
from the Indians is not worth considering, as when we know any- 
thing of the relation between the two races before the advent of the 
whites it appears to have been one of unceasing hostility. 

This leaves us no other way for the introduction of the habit ex- 


* Beechey’s “ Voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s Strait.””. London, 1831, p. 308. 


+ Thomas Simpson, ‘“ Narrative of the Discoveries on the North coast of 
America, &c.”’ London, 1843, p. 156. 


£« The western Esquimaux use tobacco, and some of our visitors have smoked 
it, but thought the flavor very disagreeable.” Narrative of a Second Expedition 
to the Shores of the Polar Sea, &c., by John Franklin. London, 1828, p. 130. 
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cept by way of the outlying Asiatic Eskimos, who, even in Kotzebue’s 
time, were in the habit every season of trading with their relatives 
on this side of Behring’s Strait. 

This position is supported by the geographical distribution of 
the peculiar fashion of smoking prevalent on the western coast. 
Wherever the Eskimos have learned to smoke directly from the 
Europeans they use the European style of pipe, made of various ma- 
terials, chiefly wood or clay, and distinguished by the large capacity 
of the bowl—holding tobacco enough to last a considerable time. 
Even the Indians of Northern Alaska, who have come under the 
influence of the northern English posts, use pipes ‘‘modeled after 
the clay pipes of the Hudson Bay Company.’’* (Dall’s ‘‘Alaska,”’ 
p. 81, Fig. A.) 

On the other hand, from Cape Bathurst in the northeast, at least 
to the southern edge of the Yukon delta, we find in use a most pecu- 
liar form of pipe, smoked in an equally peculiar fashion. The bowl 
of this pipe consists of a shallow saucer, from one to two or three 
inches in diameter, surmounting a slender shank about an inch and 
a half long, perforated by a straight bore less than one-fourth inch 
in diameter, which alone holds the tobacco. ‘This bowl is attached 
to the stem in such a fashion that the bow of the bowl is at right 
angles to that of the stem. Two shapes of stem are in use. One 
common pattern is shaped like an elephant’s tusk, and made of two 
pieces of wood laid together lengthwise, each being grooved so that 
when put together they form a tube. The two parts of the stem are 
held together by the continuation of a lashing which secures the 
bowl, and can be taken apart for the purpose of cleaning. The 
other pattern has the stem in the shape of a thick curved club, all 
one solid piece of wood, or rarely ivory, and the bowl is secured by 
letting the end of the shank into the stem, while provision for clean- 
ing is made by a sort of trap-door on the other side of the stem. 
(A good figure of this pattern of stem is to be found in Dall’s 
*‘Alaska,’’ p. 81, Figs. D and E.) In both patterns the bowl is 
at the larger end of the stem and on the concave side of the curve. 


*T heard the same from the Point Barrow Eskimos in 1882.’3. 


+ I have not given sufficient study to the point to be able to say whether there 
is any special significance in the geographical distribution of these two varieties 
of the type. The thick-stemmed form appears not to occur north of Bering 
Strait, while the other pattern is common everywhere. ‘The thick pipe is the 
prevailing if not the only pattern at Plover Bay, Siberia. 
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Pipes of this type, in both its varieties, have been frequently de- 
scribed and figured by all who have written about the Eskimos of 
the riorthwest, and the National Museum possesses a very large and 
complete series of them, containing specimens from all the more 
important points along the coast from Cape Bathurst to the delta of 
the Yukon. 

The Museum, however, contains no pipes from the Eskimos who 
live south of the Yukon delta or from the Aleutian Islands, which, 
as is well known, are inhabited by a division of the Eskimo race 
sharply distinguished from all the other branches, and references to 
the smoking habits of these people in literature are very scanty. 

A few of the earlier explorers mention the use of tobacco (for 
instance, Captain Cook states briefly that at Unalaska in 1778 
‘«There are few, if any of them, that do not both smoke and chew 
tobacco and take snuff’’*), but further information is almost entirely 
wanting. ‘That they did not smoke in prehistoric times is quite 
certain, as Mr. Dall informs me that no pipes have been found in 
the shell heaps.+ 

The modern Aleuts, who are great smokers, use, as Iam informed 
by Mr. Dall and other gentlemen who are familiar with them, noth- 
ing but civilized methods of smoking, and the same is true, as far 
as I can learn, of the Eskimos south of the Yukon delta. There is, 
therefore, every probability that they acquired the habit directly 
from the Russians. : 

Now the type of pipe which we have found prevailing from Cape 
Bathurst to the Yukon delta is precisely that which is used in North- 
eastern Siberia both by the Chukches and several of the neighboring 
tribes. For instance, the ‘*Chukch’’ pipe, figured by Norden- 


*« Third, Voyage,” vol. 2, p. 513. 

+ The statement in Tiedemann’s “Geschichte des Tabaks” (p. 75) that Bering 
found tobacco in use at the Shumagin Islands at the time of their discovery, in 
1741, is based on a misunderstanding of the passage in Miiller’s “* Voyages et 
Decouvertes faites par les Russes,” to which he refers. Miiller says that the two 
natives who came out to meet the Russians held in their hands “ ca/umets, such 
as the North Americans present as a token of peace,” but he proceeds to describe 
these *‘ calumets ” as “ batons avec des azles de faucon attachées au bout ’’ (p. 268). 
These were, of course, nothing more than the wands of ceremony mentioned by 
several explorers as in use among the western Eskimos. Miiller makes abso- 
lutely no reference to tobacco or to smoking. 
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skidld (‘* Voyage of the Vega,’’ vol. 2, p. 117),** and the Tunguse 
pipe, figured by Seebohm (‘‘ Siberia in Asia,’’ p. 149), would almost 
pass for figures of Eskimo pipes. In fact, pipes with small bowls 
holding but a pinch or two of tobacco seem to be used all over 
_Northern and Eastern Asia, including China and Japan. 

This pipe is used by the western Eskimos in a peculiar fashion. 
A little wad of hair (reindeer hair, at Point Barrow, plucked from 
some part of the garments where the loss will not be noticed) is first 
pushed down to the bottom of the bowl to prevent the tobacco from 
being drawn into the stem. The narrow bore is then filled with 
tobacco cut up very fine and usually, if not always, mixed with 
finely divided wood. This is lighted with a bit of tinder and 
smoked entirely out with two or three deep inspirations. The 
smoke is deeply inhaled and allowed to pass out slowly through the 
mouth and nostrils. This process is intensely irritating to the 
throat and nasal passages, bringing tears to the eyes and usually 
causing a violent fit of coughing, sometimes so severe as to com- 
pletely exhaust the smoker. There is, perhaps, a sort of temporary 
intoxication produced by this method of smoking, as many writers 
have believed, since we found the Eskimos at Point Barrow pas- 
sionately attached to it, preferring their own pipes to those of the 
civilized pattern even when there was no question of economy of 
tobacco. 

This method of smoking has been noticed by all the writers who 
have described the Eskimos of the northwest coast. It is also the 
method of smoking among the Chukches, as may be seen in Nor- 
denskidld’s ‘‘ Voyage of the Vega’’ (vol. 2, p. 116) and Hooper’s 
‘Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski’’ (pp. 176, 177). 
The latter informs us that they also mix wood with the tobacco. 
‘*Generally, I believe,’’ he says, ‘about one-third part of wood is 
used’’—just the proportion used at Point Barrow. The practice, 
however, is not confined to the Chukches, but appears to be gen- 
eral in Siberia, to judge from the statement of Baron Wrangell. To 
quote from Sabine’s translation (p. 58): f 


* The natives with whom Nordenskidld associated at Pitlekaj appear to have 
been nearly, if not entirely, pure Chukches in spite of their sedentary’ habits, and 
he also met many of the nomadic “ reindeer Chukches.” 


+ Narration of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, 1820-’23, Commanded by Ferdi- 
nand von Wrangell. Edited by Major Edward Sabine. London, 1840. 
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“The Russians here [at Kolymsk, in 1820] smoke in the manner 
common to all the people of Northern Asia; they draw in the 
smoke, swallow it, and allow it to escape again by the nose and 
ears [séc].’’ He goes on to say that tobacco is mixed with “ finely 
powdered larch wood to make it go further.”’ 

Moreover, the geographical distribution of this peculiar habit 
corresponds almost exactly with what we know of the extent of trade 
in other articles, such as the spotted or piebald skins of domesti- 
cated reindeer, which are known to come from Siberia. 

We have, indeed, positive evidence that the people of the Mac- 
kenzie region acquired the habit from their western neighbors. It 
is of comparatively recent date with them, having been acquired 
between the time of Dease and Simpson’s visit in 1837 (see above) 
and that of Pullen and Hooper in 1849 (‘‘ Tents of the Tuski,”’ 
p. 258). Father Petitot says that he was told by the Eskimos of 
this region that the habit of using tobacco, the form of the pipe, and 
other customs came from the mysterious country of ‘‘ Natévovik,”’ 
somewhere in the zest, which he believes to be the trading station 
of St. Michael’s, at the head of Norton Sound, but which probably 
has no such definite meaning, being rather a vague designation 
for all the unknown west, including Siberia as well as America.* 

Finally, the linguistic evidence is quite conclusive. A Green- 
lander calls his tobacco ‘‘ tupak,’’ a word plainly derived from the 
Danish /odak, but the earlier explorers in the west—Beechey, El- 
son, Dease and Simpson, Hooper, Captain Maguire, and Dr. John 
Simpson, of the ‘‘ Plover’’—all found the Eskimos asking for 
“*tawak.’’ This can be nothing but the Russian ‘‘tabak,’’ yet the 
people of Kotzebue Sound and Point Barrow in Beechey and Elson’s 
time had no communication with the Russians except through the 
Siberians. Most significant, however, is the name for the pipe. 

In the Eskimo language there are two methods of providing a 
name for anything new. 


*Vocabulaire Frangais-Esquin au. Dialecte des Tchiglit des bouches du Mac- 
kenzie et de l’ Anderson, précédé d’un monographie de cette tribu et de notes gram- 
maticales. Paris, 1876, p. XXVI. 

West of the Mackenzie delta, Father Petitot’s geography, being derived en- 
tirely from Eskimo tradition, is exceedingly vague and inaccurate. Only one or 
two of his names for Eskimo tribes are the same as those given by explorers who 
have visited the western coast, and these are applied to the wrong localities. The 
same is true, it may be added, of the names applied by the Point Barrow Eskimos 
to those of the Mackenzie region. 
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One is to form a derivative expressing some characteristic of the 
object*from one of the established ‘‘stem-words’’ of the language 
by the aid of one or more of the recognized affixes. The other is 
to adopt the name by which they hear the object called by those 
_ strangers through whom they become acquainted with it. Such a 
thing as inventing a new ‘‘stem-word’’ to express a new idea ap- 
pears to be entirely opposed to the spirit of the language. 

Consequently, if we find that the name of any object is different 
in one dialect of the Eskimo from what it is in another, and that one 
of these names is not a derivative from any known ‘‘stem-word,”’ 
but can be recognized as a word of a foreign language, we can safely 
reason that the object first became known to those Eskimos from 
the people who speak that language. Now, in Greenland a pipe is 
called pujortaut—‘‘something to smoke with’’—a derivative from 
a well-known ‘‘stem-word.’’ But at Point Barrow the peculiar 
Eskimo pipe (as distinguished from a white man’s pipe—‘‘ paipa’’— 
simply the English word on an Eskimo tongue) is called uinya. 
This word, which appears in many vocabularies collected among the 
western Eskimos, cannot be connected with any of the known 
Eskimo stem-words, nor is there anything in its form to indicate 
that it is a derivative. Hence we must conclude that it is a name 
adopted from another language, and if the word be found in a 
Siberian vocabulary that the object and its name were together de- 
rived from the Siberians. On referring to the Chukche vocabulary 
collected by Lieutenant Nordqvist* we find that the Chukche word 
for pipe is Aéynin, or, as we should write it, ko/aia. The resem- 
blance of this word to £ucnya or kuiiia, as the word appears in some 
of the western dialects, is sufficiently close to show where the latter 
came from. 

Tiedemann, in his ‘‘ Geschichte des Tabaks (p. 278), already re- 
ferred to, expresses the belief, which appears to be well founded, 
that the habit of using tobacco was disseminated through Siberia 
by the Russian exploring and hunting parties, who were continu- 
ally pressing eastward; by the Russian exiles, and especially by the 
Saxon miners settled in Siberia by Peter the Great, while on the 
southern border it was probably also introduced by the Chinese. 


*Tschuktschisk Ordlista, Vega-Expeditionens Vetenskapliga Iaktlagelser, vol. 
I, pp. 273-299. 

This vocabulary, on careful examination, appears to be purely Chukche, not 
containing a single Eskimo stem-word except one of the words for dog. 
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It is probable that the small-bowled pipes are derived from the 
last-mentioned source. On the other hand, I think that I have 
collected evidence enough to show how entirely erroneous is his 
final conclusion—namely, that tobacco was introduced into Siberia 
across Bering Strait from America.* 

It is indeed curious that while tobacco is indigenous to the con- 
tinent of North America it should not have reached the northwest 
coast of that continent until it had crossed the Atlantic and travelled 
the entire breadth of the Old World. 

Similar considerations have convinced me that the original Es- 
kimos were ignorant of the use of nets for the capture of fish and 
seals, and that the nets now in use among the western Eskimos were 
derived from the Siberians. 

The Eskimos of the great Arctic region, as far as I can learn, use 
no netsatall. The nets now employed in Labrador were introduced 
by the whites, as I am informed by Mr. L. M. Turner, who was 
formerly stationed at Ungava Bay as a collector for the Smithsonian 
Institution and who probably is more familiar with the Eskimos of 
that region than any other man in the United States. On the other 
hand, the earliest explorers found seal and fish nets in use on the 
western coast, and we have every evidence, both from the National 
Museum collections and from the writings of all who have visited 
the coast, of their universal employment in the northwest from Cape 
Bathurst to the Yukon delta. The geographical distribution of the 
net in Western America, therefore, exactly coincides with that of 
the peculiar tobacco pipe which has been shown to be of Siberian 
origin. 

On the Siberian coast nets are in general use. We saw them at 
Plover Bay, and Nordenskiéld+ and other writers speak of them. 
No evidence, however, is to be obtained from any peculiarity in the 
structure of the net. They are simple straight nets, generally em- 
ployed as gill-nets, and all that I have seen are made ‘with the or- 
dinary ‘‘fisherman’s knot.’’ 

It is said at Point Barrow that nets are of comparatively recent 
origin. We were told ‘‘Long ago there were no nets, and seals 
were taken with the spear alone.”’ 


*« Ferner ist es wahrscheinlich, dass die aus dem Nordwestlichen Amerika 
iiber die Behring’s Strasse eingedrungenen Tschuktschen den Gebrauch mitge- 
bracht haben.” Ibid. 

+ “ Voyage of the Vega,” vol. 2, p. 109. 
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The linguistic evidence, however, is quite as strong as in the case © 
of the pipe. The word for net in modern Greenlandic is kagssuttt, 
which is a derivative word, apparently meaning ‘‘ instrument for 
hauling out,’’ but in the west ‘‘a net’’ is kudra or kubyak. (See 
Petitot’s vocabulary for the Mackenzie region, Ray’s for Point 
Barrow, Beechey’s for Kotzebue Sound, and Dall’s for the Norton 
Sound and Yukon region.)» This word, like &uwnya, is not to be 
identified with any known Eskimo stem-word, but must be sought 
in the Chukche vocabulary, where it appears in the form hupren. 

I have said nothing about the use of nets in Greenland. Pub- 
lished information about even the modern use of nets in this region 
is exceedingly scanty, and the only reference we have to their use 
in earlier times is a single passage in Hakluyt’s ‘‘ Voyages’’ (Lon- 
don, 1589, p. 782), in the little sketch of the Greenlanders seen 
by John Davis in his second voyage, 1586: ‘* They make nets to 
take their fish of the finne of a whale.’’ ‘The older writers, Egede* 
and Crantz,} speak of no nets, but a sort of scoop or sieve mounted 
on a pole, for dipping up caplins. 

Dr. Rink, in a personal letter, replying to some inquiries of the 
writer, informs me that at the present day no fish are caught in nets 
by the natives, and only a few salmon by the Europeans, in Green- 
land. Gill-nets are used for catching seals and white whales in the 
open water, but are almost all owned by Europeans [by whom they 
were probably introduced, as in Labrador]. Small ‘‘ice-nets’’ 
are, however, extensively employed in North Greenland, and, what 
is remarkable, are set precisely as at Point Barrow. 

Dr. Rink confesses himself doubtful as to whether the natives 
learned the art of setting the ice-nets from the Europeans or vce 
versa, but inclines to the latter belief, as there is in the Ethno- 
graphical Museum at Copenhagen an ice-net made from whale- 
bone, which is certainly very old and is said to be one of those 
anciently used by the Greenlanders. Nets of this kind are also 
mentioned, according to Dr. Rink, in the traditions of the East 
Greenlanders. These facts, in connection with the observation of 


*A Description of Greenland (English translation). London, 1745, p. 108. 

¢ The History of Greenland (English translation). London, 1767, vol. 1, p. 98. 

tAn account of the method of using the “ ice-nets”’ at Point Barrow may be 
found in the writer's article on the Ringed Seal (Phoca fatida) in Ray’s “ Report 
of the Point Barrow Expedition,” Natural History, p. 95. 
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* John Davis, quoted above, render it almost certain that the Geen- 
landers were acquainted with the art of making and using nets pre- 
vious to their present intercourse with the Europeans. Nevertheless 
they are the only Eskimos, beyond the reach of Siberian influence, 
who were found using nets when first visited by Europeans, and 
they are also the only ones who we know were subjected to European 
influence at an earlier period. I am convinced that the prehistoric 
nets of the Greenlanders are no evidence of an original Eskimo 
custom, but, on the other hand, are a legacy from the early Scandi- 
navian colonists. 

The last peculiar custom of the western Eskimos which I shall 
consider in the present paper is the habit of using the ‘‘ bird-bolas.”’ 
This is an implement consisting of six balls, usually ovoid in shape 
and about one and a half inches long, and made of some hard sub- 
stance, usually walrus ivory. Each of these is tied to one end of a 
string about two feet long, and the other ends of the strings are 
tied to a little tuft of feathers which serves as a handle. This im- 
plement is used for capturing fowl on the wing in exactly the same 
manner as the South American bolas is used for running game. It 
is whirled swiftly round the head and launched through the air, the 
balls spreading apart as they fly, and if its flight is impeded by any 
part of the implement striking against a bird the momentum of the 
balls causes the strings to wind themselves so tightly around his 
wings that flight is impossible, and he falls to the ground. 

The western natives use these with considerable skill and capture 
a good many ducks with them. 

The evidence in regard to the custom of using this weapon is by 
no means so satisfactory as in the cases which have just been con- 
sidered. Comparatively little information as to the geographical 
distribution of the weapon is to be found either in the museum 
collections or in literature. A few points have, however, been 
ascertained with reasonable certainty. 

The weapon appears to be quite unknown east of Cape Bathurst, 
and the only evidence we have of its use in the Mackenzie region is 
a single entry in the Museum catalogue among the specimens col- 
lected by Mr. Roderick MacFarlane, of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, for many years stationed on the Anderson river. I have been 
unable to find the specimen corresponding to this entry. 

The earlier explorers, Franklin, Richardson, and Hooper, do not 
mention the weapon in this region. ‘This would indicate that if the 
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weapon is now used in the Mackenzie region it was introduced from 
the west, as it was used by the Point Barrow natives as early as 1837. 
(See Thomas Simpson’s ‘‘ Narrative,’’ p. 156.) 

The ‘‘bolas’’ was first described by Captain Beechey, who saw it 
in Kotzebue Sound in 1826 (‘‘ Voyage,’’ &c., p. 574). The exten- 
sive collections of Mr. E. W. Nelson, now in the National Museum, 
show that the bolas is or has been very generally used along the 
entire Alaskan coast, from Point Barrow at least as far as the delta 
of the Yukon, and on St. Lawrence Island, while we have the tes- 
timony of several travellers as to its use on the coast of Siberia.* 

Thus what we know of its geographical distribution corresponds 
very closely with that of the pipe and the net, and it is therefore 
natural to suppose that it is, like them, of Siberian origin. On the 
other hand, we have no /roof that exactly the reverse is not the 
case, namely, that the bolas was invented by the American Eskimos 
at some point not east of Point Barrow and thence introduced into 
Siberia. There is no linguistic evidence in favor of either view. 
The bolas is called in Alaska &c/auzwitautin, which is evidently an 
Eskimo word and apparently a derivative of the stem-word &7/avok, 
‘*it moves rapidly,’’ while in Siberia the name is apdikitit—to all 
appearances a genuine Chukche word. 

It is at all events quite certain that the bolas was unknown to the 
original Eskimos, or else we should find some traces of it in the 
eastern regions, where there is nothing in the environment to cause 
the disuse of so effective a means of procuring food. 


1. In reply to Major Powell, Mr. Murdoch said that tobacco was 
used by the Eskimos exactly as by the whites, purely asa luxury, and 
never, as far as he could learn, asa ceremonial observance. He found 
in this fact another argument in favor of the opinion that the use of 
tobacco among the western Eskimos was not of American origin. 


2. In reply to Mr. Dall, Mr. Murdoch reminded him that Cape 
Bathurst, which he had found to be the eastern limit of the little 


* Nordenskidld, “‘ Voyage of the Vega,” vol. 2, p. 109, and fig. 3, p. 105; the 
Krause Brothers, “ Deutsche Geographische Blatter,” b. 5, heft 1, p. 32; and 
Rosse, “Cruise of the Corwin, 1881,” p. 34. There is also a specimen from 
Pitlekaj in the National Museum, from Nordenskidld’s collection. 
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Siberian pipe, was considerably east of the Mackenzie river. He 
repeated his opinion, that at this point there was a sharp dividing 
line between the eastern and western Eskimos, forming a sort of 
‘* Wallace’s line,’’ at which many inventions and customs stop short. 


3. Remarks of Professor Mason on Eskimo handicraft led Mr. 
Murdoch to call the attention of the Society to the clever work- 
manship shown in these Eskimo pipes. He mentioned several in- 
stances of the skill of the people of Point Barrow in working metals 
with very crude appliances, especially one case which came under 
his own observation, where a cracked musket-barrel was made per- 
fectly serviceable by shrinking onto it a section of a gun-barrel 
just too small to slip over it when cold. He said, however, that 
one of these days somebody would collect elaborate. pipes at Point 
Barrow for Eskimo workmanship which were really made by two 
skillful workmen of Ray’s party with the help of a turning-lathe. In 
reply to a question by Major Powell, he said that there was no 
reason to believe that the pipes collected by Ray’s party were made 
by any one but the Eskimos themselves. 


4. Colonel Flint having raised the question as to whether tobacco 
was used at Point Barrow otherwise than for smoking, Mr. Murdoch 
stated that chewing tobacco was an almost universal habit at Point 
Barrow, among men, women, and children—even nursing children 
being seen to chew. Large pieces of tobacco, when it could be 
procured, were chewed, a quid being sometimes as large as a man’s 
thumb. The 4unya pipe was used only by adults; the children 
might smoke anything else they could get. Snuff was not used at 
Point Barrow, but very generally by’ the natives further south. 
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NOTE ON THE TURTLE-BACK CELT. 
BY S. V. PROUDFIT. 


BENNINGS.—The Anacostia, sometimes called the ‘‘ Eastern 
3ranch,”’ skirting the city of Washington on the east and south- 
east, widens into a considerable bay as it enters the Potomac. 
The valley on the eastern side-of the Anacostia is for several miles 
above the mouth of the stream comparatively level, and but a few 
feet above high-water mark. The soil is sandy and has been under 
cultivation for many years. Here was located an Indian village 
mentioned by Captain John Smith in his description of the Pata- 
womeke: ‘‘And lastly Nacotchtanke, with eighty able men. The 
river ten miles above this place maketh his passage down a low, 
pleasant valley,’’ &c. (Smith’s map of Virginia). Though all 
portions of the valley described give abundant proof of long-con- 
tinued occupation, the principal part of the village must have been 
almost due east of where the Capitol now stands. This conclusion 
rests on the greater number of relics found at the point indicated 
and now known as Bennings. The existence of this old camping- 
ground has been well known and the place visited regularly for 
years, but the supply of relics seems inexhaustible, furnishing stone 
implements of every grade known to the Indians of the Potomac, 
from the rude ‘‘turtle-back’’ of quartzite or argillite to the most 
delicately finished arrow-heads. 

ANALOSTAN.—On the Virginia shore of the Potomac, opposite 
the foot of Analostan Island and between the old canal and river, is 
a narrow ridge of land rising above the river perhaps twenty feet or 
more and nearly parallel with its course. Here within an area of 
two acres and at the extreme upper end of the ridge has been found 
every form of stone implement common to Indian use or manu- 
facture. Axes, scrapers, knives, perforators, and arrow-heads—the 
last in the same countless profusion as at Bennings. 

CHAIN BripcE.—At the foot of the ‘Little Falls, where the 
‘‘Chain Bridge’’ spans the Potomac, about three miles above 
Georgetown, the Maryland heights, rising above the river perhaps 
two hundred feet, form a comparatively level plateau, back of which 
the hills rise again in broken lines. On this table-land was another 
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village site, where the evidences of aboriginal occupation are not 
less than those noted at Bennings and Analostan. On the opposite 
shore the hills are broken and abrupt, without the crowning plateau, 
but many of them are littered with the debris of ancient camp- 
life. 

Piney Brancu.—This is a small stream entering Rock creek 
northwest of the city and just beyond the village of Mount Pleasant 
as you leave it on the Fourteenth-street road. From the point 
where the stream is crossed by this road to its union with Rock 
creek it passes through a deep ravine, heavily wooded, rocky in 
some places, and in others made up of steep, gravelly hills that de- 
scend abruptly to the bed of the stream. On these hillsides and in 
the creek bed may be found thousands of rudely worked stone im- 
plements of quartzite belonging to the order of ‘‘turtle-backs’’ or 
‘*paleoliths,’? many of them well formed, others so rudely as to 
require the eye of an expert to select them from the gravel, and 
mingled with them all thousands of pebbles showing chipped faces. 
Here and there may be found smaller implements common to the 
Indian village sites in the District, but for the most part the im- 
plements are of the order first named. 

An immense workshop, covering acres, and full of suggestion as 
to the antiquity of the workmen. 

This place is pre-eminently the home of the turtle-back. 

Other forms of worked stone appear, it is true, but in no consid- 
erable amount when compared with the immense number of the 
former. This fact, however, is to be noticed, that while the paleo- 
lithic form is more abundant at this point than on the village sites 
already discussed, there is absolutely no difference to be discovered 
between the turtle-back from Bennings and that from Piney Branch. 
A series collected from one place and confined to quartzite may be 
easily substituted one for the other and such substitution escape de- 
tection under the most rigid inspection. How, then, can it be said 
that the one place carries any greater evidence as to the antiquity 
of man than the other. 

But what was going on at Piney Branch when these turtle-backs 
were made by the thousands and left where finished? Primitive 
man no more than the modern can be presumed to have worked for 
the mere work’s sake, as it would seem that he had done here. If 
it is conceded that the turtle-back is a complete implement, fashioned 
for a distinct purpose, and that purpose worked into the desired 
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form, we then have the problem of furnishing a reason sufficient 
to warrant reasonable beings in methodically manufacturing weapons 
or tools, and then as methodically throwing them away, only to 
make others precisely like them. 

ANALOSTAN, BENNINGS, AND CHAIN BripGE.—With respect to 
the general character of the relics found at these places, there are 
no such marked differences as to merit especial attention, the range 
of material varying but slightly with locality and the variance in 
form being scarcely perceptible. With these differences it is not 
the purpose of this paper to deal. 

Bringing together such evidences of primitive occupation as may 
be gathered from these fields, it will be observed that the material 
employed included quartz, quartzite, argillite, ‘‘ironstone’’ (fer- 
ruginous sandstone), with here and there a stray bit of work in 
chert, chalcedony, and jasper; and that from this material were 
made axes, knives, scrapers, drills, arrow-heads, and other imple- 
ments common to ancient domestic life. Each of these objects, 
however, whether tool or weapon, by its form suggests the purpose 
for which it was made, and furnishes frequently irrefragable testi- 
mony of having served that purpose. But in company with these, 
and made of quartzite, quartz, and argillite, may be found that 
mysterious nondescript, the ‘‘turtle-back,’’ whose form suggests 
neither use nor purpose. Bearing no signs of any greater antiquity 
than the arrow-head, by the side of which it is found, showing no 
indications of ever having been used, but identical in form with the 
‘‘paleoliths’’ from the valleys of the Somme and Delaware, they 
are found in such considerable numbers and so intimately associated 
with implements of undoubted Indian origin as to almost force the 
conclusion that both were the handiwork of the same people. 


At the Cleveland meeting of the American Association, August 
21, the subject of the palzolithic implements found on the surface 
in various parts of the United States was discussed. Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, Curator of the Department of Prehistoric Archeology in 
the Smithsonian Institution, made a report of over three thousand 
specimens of this class which had been reported to him in response 
to a circular sent out some months ago. A lively discussion took 
place on the holding over of old forms into later epochs and the 
danger of studying American archeology by European methods and 
standards. 
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THE VERB ‘‘TO HAVE”’ or PossEss.’’—In the Tutu Athapascan 
dialect of Oregon, possession is expressed by verbs meaning, 
primarily, ‘to put down.’’ The following varieties were gained 
by the writer at the Siletz Agency, Oregon, in 1884: 1. ‘To have 
or put down a piece of land, house, stove, chair, table, etc. 
2. To have or put down a cord, rope, etc. 3. To have or put 
down a rectilinear object, a paper, or a book. 4. To have or put 
down any garment. 5. To have or put down any long animate 
(non-human) object, as a fish. 6. ‘To have or put down a child, 
twins, etc., said of the mother (¢«ws, in ‘Tutu, nat-ne ni-nigl’-té, 
two laid down; in the cognate Tcé-mé or Joshua dialect, a xew- 
born infant, qa’ -notsa ni‘nigl-ti’; xew-dorn twins, nat’-né no’-tsa 
nigl-ti’; and adult twins, nat’-ne mic’-qle-qt’a’-i. In the cognate 
Naltunne tunne dialect, she has a child, tse’-qe yi-ti’). 7. To have 
or put down any long inanimate object, asa plank. Other verbs 
of putting or placing occur, but they are used differently. In the 
Ku-ite or Lower Umpqua dialect, of the Yakonan stock, there are 
several verbs of ‘‘having,’’ but they differ from the verbs of ‘ lay- 
ing down,’’ there being two of the latter: 1, to lay down an ani- 
mate object, and, 2, to lay down an inanimate one. Jn the Siouan 
languages, ‘‘ to have’’ is distinct from ‘‘ to put down.”’ 

J. Owen Dorsey. 


In Iroquois, no distinction is made between the verbs ‘‘ to have’’ 
and ‘to lay down.’’ » 1. The present tense may be translated by 
‘to be laying down,”’ to be acquiring,’ or ‘‘to lay’’ or ‘put 
down habitually.”’ 2. The past and perfect tenses, being alike, may 
be translated by ‘‘have laid down,”’ or simply ‘‘to have’’ or 
‘* possess.’’** This is applicable to all objects other than the differ- 
ent members of the body, undetached from it. Another verb de- 
notes the possession of parts of the body, from the very nature of 
the case, and this verb signifies to have as a member or part of a 
structure. 

J. N.. B. Hewirr. 


* In Creek, huila/dshas is used in a similar manner: JZ owzn, lit., 7 se¢ up stand- 
ing ; but it is said of animals only: Z set up (a beast) on tts feet. 
A. S, GATSCHEY, 
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ALGONKIN METAL-SMITHS. 
BY HENRY LEE REYNOLDS. 


In a recent number of ‘‘Matériaux pour L’ Histoire de L’ Homme,”’ 
M. Paul du Chatelier, an eminent French ethnologist, speaks with 
some assurance of the great antiquity of the ancient copper mines 
of Lake Superior, and attributes them, and, incidentally, the Amer- 
ican mounds, to an unknown people distinct from and superior to 
the historic Indian. 

This idea is very prevalent. Indeed it seems almost more com- 
monly accepted than in the days when the discovery of these mines 
was first reported, when Indian copper was unknown, and specula- 
tion was thus more rife as to a higher order of people here in pre- 
Columbian times. 

Dr. Charles ‘T. Jackson, a prominent observer, who had early 
personal knowledge of these mines, and Dr. I. C. Lapham, who 
speaks of them in his ‘‘ Antiquities of Wisconsin,’’ did not, however, 
consider them of so great antiquity, and gave, furthermore, plaus- 
ible reasons for thinking them to be the work of the natives known 
to the whites. Nevertheless, regardless of these opinions, men like 
Daniel Wilson and Col. Whittlesey, subsequently appeared in stand- 
ard works, the one in his well-known ‘ Prehistoric Man,’’ the other 
in a monograph specially prepared upon this subject for the Smiths- 
onian Institution, and, in a full review and discussion of this ques- 
tion, asserted their belief in the view now being promulgated by a 
host of writers like M. du Chatelier. 

But the only evidence of any importance that is advanced to 
demonstrate the theory of great antiquity is, first, that the pits or 
excavations were well nigh filled with the decayed accumulations 
of time; secondly, that certain ancient trees were found growing 
upon the debris thrown out; and, thirdly, that no Indian tradition 
could be had in respect to them. 

Now in depressions or excavations of this kind weather accumu- 
lations, particularly in this locality, must be considered very mis- 
leading. Dr. Thomas has told us at a previous meeting that it is 
also misleading to adopt the common idea about the ring growth 
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of trees in the determination of their age. Let us, nevertheless, 
assume it to be safe in this instance and the hemlock, with its 395 
rings, that stood upon the debris would date from about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century—a period not very long prior to the 
time of the earliest French pioneers. ‘This tree, however, accord- 
ing to the report, was not in the pit or excavation but upon the 
mound of debris that had been thrown out—a fact which, it is 
apparent, should not enter into the question as to the time at 
which the mines were abandoned. 

Then again there is but little, if any, significance in the fact that 
certain Chippewa Indians who were questioned about these mines 
knew nothing about them. ‘Traditions nowadays are the poorest 
and least considered data to which ethnologists resort. In justifica- 
tion whereof, and as bearing upon the present question, it should 
be said that important events are now known to have transpired in 
the histories of existing tribes of which no accounts seem ever to 
have been handed down. . 

It is not improbable, then, that the Lake Superior mines were 
worked by some of the Algonkin tribes during the fifteenth or six- 
teenth centuries. 

Almost all the early French pioneers who entered the St. Law- 
rence river and penetrated the country to the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi Valley, such as Cartier, Champlain, Allouez, and Mem- 
bré, refer to the possession of wrought copper among the natives 
they encountered. So also do the navigators who first touched 
upon the Atlantic seaboard, beginning with Sebastian Cabot, and 
their testimony embraces every tribe dwelling at that, time along 
the coast from Labrador to the Floridian peninsula. 

In my examination of these authorities I have sought to ascribe 
the presence of copper in some instances to the visits of earlier 
voyagers, and, to do this thoroughly, I have prepared a list (thanks 
to the opportunities which the libraries of Congress and the Bu- 
reau of Ethnology afford) wherein is noted not only every record 
concerning copper, but also, in due order, every known voyage or 
expedition that came in contact with the natives in those days. 

In this endeavor I was able to attribute, with more or less assur- 
ance, the copper founds by some of the earliest navigators to the 
landing of others prior to their time. Likewise also the gold and 
silver that were mentioned as in the hands of the natives of the 
southern coast I found with certainty to have been originally ob- 
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tained from the numerous shipwrecks to which the narratives of 
Ribault, Laudonierre, and Bassanier refer. 

But in spite of this result I satisfied myself that in a large ma- 
jority of the instances reported the copper described was purely of 
aboriginal origin. In evidence of the correctness of this conclu- 
sion it should be said that the specimens now upon exhibition in 
our museums, which answer to the forms described by these chron- 
iclers, are all composed of native copper. Such specimens, thus 
safely regarded as pre-Columbian, bear no evidence of any greater 
skill of fabrication than a patient beating with the aid of stone 
hammers, and, probably, stone moulds or swages. If melting was 
employed in the Blue Ridge Mountains, as .is intimated by the 
early narratives, there is nothing to indicate that fact. No evi- 
dence of casting is known, and although some specimens, such as 
the beads of the cylindrical type, may be composed of copper that 
was first melted, they are so thin and small that the differences due 
to hammering upon the melted and unmelted metals cannot be de- 
tected. 

Now the sources whence this aboriginal copper was obtained are, 
doubtless, three, namely: First, the float copper, found upon or 
near the surface in small lumps in the territory covered by the 
drift ; secondly, the native copper found in the veins of the trap- 
rock of Lake Superior ; and, thirdly, that abounding in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

Drift copper, it has been ascertained, has been picked up in an 
area of 70,000 square miles south of Lake Superior, embracing the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Missouri. Many instances, also, are known of its 
discovery in the States of New Jersey and Connecticut. Thus scat- 
tered, as they are, so abundantly over the land, these surface nug- 
gets could have been readily discovered by the keen-eyed Indians 
while gathering the stones which they used. 

There seems to be no good reason either why the same people 
could not have procured their copper from the Michigan mines, 
whose alleged antiquity has just been noticed. The Indian now is 
not what he was. In those days, when small bands of natives so- 
journed about the picturesque shores of Lake Superior to gather the 
copper which they prized, Necessity, the mother of all that was 
industrial and inventive among the aborigines, was patiently nour- 
ishing the development of American art; but, alas for the latter! 
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her European sister appeared from beyond the sea, and with the 
prowess acquired in a land of more emulative endeavor, she ban- 
ished the mother from the American cradle and stunted the growth 
of her infant child. ‘The American Indian, therefore, in those 
good days of pure aboriginal industry, was not the lazy, shiftless, 
and improvident being that the art of the European has made him. 
Labor and intelligence sufficient to work these mines he then pos- 
sessed, and in proof of his authorship it should be said that no- 
where about the mines or their vicinity can there be found a 
vestige of anything indicating a superior culture to that which he 
had attained. ‘There is not an object found among the debris of 
the pits which has not a prototype in Indian art. 

It may be urged in this connection that neither the early French 
adventurers nor the Indians with whom they conversed knew any- 
thing of such mines, but that they did, on the contrary, according 
to a story told Champlain, ‘‘ gather it in lumps on the banks of a 
river near a great lake.’’ Now, whether this refers to the drift 
lumps upon the surface or whether it is an incomplete reference to 
mining operations in the solid rock, the fact, nevertheless, remains 
that some of the Algonkins did, in those days, procure the copper 
which they wrought from Lake Superior, for it must have been the 
great lake referred to in the above quotation, and the river, on 
whose banks the metal was found, the Ontonagon. ‘The wrought 
copper which Jacques Cartier saw must also have come from the 
same direction, for the natives informed him no less than five times 
that it came from a land called Saguenay, which, upon the author- 
ity of John G. Shea, was ‘evidently the Lake Superior region, and 
possibly the parts accessible by the Mississippi.’’ i 

Another very probable source, and one to which no allusion has 
ever yet been made, is the Blue Ridge Mountains. Nothing of an 
archzologic character has yet been developed in that quarter, but 
since the old records point so unmistakably to it as the region from ~ 
which the Southern Indian obtained the best part of the large 
quantity of copper that the white man found in his possession, it 
deserves, in my judgment, more than a passing notice. The lan- 
guage of the early narratives upon this point is as follows: 

In the Gentlemen of Elvas’ account of De Soto’s adventurous 
expedition in 1540 it is stated that when he reached Chiaha the 
natives there informed him that ‘‘ toward the north there was a 
province named Chisca, where there was a melting of copper, and 
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of another metal of the same color, save that it was finer and of a far 
more perfect color, and far better to the sight, and they used it 
not so much because it was softer. And the self-same thing was told 
the Governor in Cutifachiqui, where we saw some little hatchets of 
copper which were saide to have a mixture of gold.’’ Now Chicha, 
it has been ascertained by several authorities, must have been upon 
or near the present site of Rome, Ga., thus making the province of 
Chisca, that lay to the north, correspond to the mountain district. 
The story is not improbable, for in the southern mountains of 
North Carolina nuggets of both copper and gold have repeatedly 
been found, and to-day rich mines of both metals are steadily worked 
in that section with all the facilities known to modern mining. 
De Soto sent on a force in search of these mines, but the Gentleman 
of Elvas does not say whether any were found or not. He describes, 
however, the country over which the Indian guides led these men, 
and this, according to their report, was very mountainous, and so 
difficult for their horses that it was impossible for the army to travel 
that way. It seems from the tenor of this report that their duty 
was to ascertain not so much the existence of mines as to learn 
whether or not that country was practicable for the passage of the 
army. Garcilaso’s account, however, tells us a little more, namely, 
that after an absence of ten days they returned ‘‘and reported that 
the mines there produced very good copper, such as had been seen 
and referred to previously ; and, moreover, they understood from 
the character of the country that they could not fail to find around 
there mines of gold and silver if the minerals and veins were exam- 
ined. They further said that the country they passed through was 
excellent for pasture and tillage.’’ All this is very true. Now it 
should be noted that although gold was also reported by the natives 
of Chiaha and Cutifachiqui to abound in these mountains the Span- 


_ iards, if they found any, do not reveal the fact, but the report of the 


natives concerning copper, however, is verified. 

In 1561 Réné Laudonierre, the chronicler of the French colony 
in Florida, writes that ‘“‘in the mountains of Appalatcy there are 
mines of copper which I think to be golde.’’ The mountains of 
Appalatcy we know were the mountains of Northern Georgia and 
Western North Carolina. 

Sir John Hawkins, who visited this French colony in 1564, says 
that ‘‘the French heard of no mines of gold or silver, but of copper 
they did.”’ ; 
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Thomas Hariot, who was a member of the Roanoke colony in 
North Carolina, in 1586 prepared a report upon the commodities 
that were to be found in thatcountry. ‘A hundred and fifty miles 
into the maine,’’ he says, ‘‘ in two townes we found with the inhab- 
itants divers small plates of copper that had been made, as we 
understood, by the inhabitants that dwell further into the country, 
where, as they say, are mountains and rivers that yield also white 
graines of metall, which is to be deemed silver.”’ 

In Ralph Lane’s account of the colony left under his charge upon 
the North Carolina coast in 1585 is the following description of a 
copper mine up the River Moratoc, which from the context, it seems 
to me, must have been the Roanoke: ‘That which made me most 
desirous to have some doings with the Mangoaks, either in friend- 
ship or otherwise, to have had one or two of them prisoners, was, 
for that it is a thing most notorious to all that countreye, that there 
is a province to which the saide Mangoaks have recourse and 
traffique up that river of Moratoc, which hath a marvelous and most 
strange minerall. This mine is so notorious amongst them as not 
only to the savages dwelling up the saide river, and also to the 
savages of Chawarook, and all of them to the westward, but also ° 
to all of them of the maine; the countrie’s name is of fame and is 
called Chaunis Temoatan. 

‘‘The minerall, they say, is wassador, which is copper, but our 
copper is better than theirs ; and the reason is for it is redder and 
harder, whereas that of Chaunis Temoatan is very soft and pale. 
They say that they take the saide metall out of the river that falleth 
very swift from hie rocks and hils, and they take it in shallow water ; 
the manner is this: They take a great bowle, by their description as 
great as one of our targets, and wrappe a skinne over the hollow 
part thereof, leaving one part open to receive in the minerall; that 
done, they watch the comming downe of the current, and the 
change of the colour of the water, and then suddenly chop downe 
the said bow] with the skinne, and receive into the same as much 
oare as will come in, which is ever as much as their bowl will holde, 
which presently they cast into a fire, and foorthwith it meltheth, 
and doeth yielde in five parts at the first melting, two parts of metall 
for three parts of oare. Of this metall the Mangoaks have so great 
store, by report of all the savages adjoining, that they beautify their 
houses with great plates of the same. And this to be true I received 
by report of all the countrey, and particularly by young Skiko, the 
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king of Chawarook’s sonne, my prisoner, who also himself had been 
prisoner with the Mangoaks, and set downe all the particulars to 
me before mentioned.”’ 

Mr. Bancroft in his history characterizes this as one of the tales 
by which a wily savage enticed Lane into the interior, where he and 
his men could be more easily destroyed. But this could scarcely 
be a mere trick or deception, since Lane asserts that the mine was 
‘‘most notorious to all the countrey.’’ Again, the ‘‘mine was so 
notorious amongst them, as not only to the savages dwelling up 
the saide river, and also to the savages of Chawarook, but also to 
them of the maine.’’ And again he says that he received the 
report, not of young Skiko alone, but of all the countrey.”’ The 
story therefore must have some foundation in fact ; but in accepting 
it we must make allowances by considering, first, the difficulties the 
English experienced in accurately interpreting Indian reports, and, 
secondly, that Lane doubtless colored his story with reference to a 
softer and paler metal because he needed some plausible excuse for 
undertaking so disastrous an expedition. If we make no such al- 
lowance, however, we might ascribe this report of gold and smelting 
to the early Spanish diggings in Northern Georgia, which are now a 
matter of history. ‘That these diggings antedated Lane’s time is 
not improbable, for in 1560 it is known that Tristan de Luna in- 
spired by the Spanish accounts of gold in that direction, penetrated 
almost to the valley of the Coosa, in Northern Georgia. He, in turn, 
was followed seven years later by Juan Pardo, who had instructions 
to proceed one hundred and sixty leagues inland ‘to establish a 
fort at the foot of the mountains northwest of Saint Augustine, in 
the province of the Chief Coab’.’’ Northern Georgia corresponds 
as nearly as possible to the province of Chaunis ‘Temoatan, described 
by distance and direction in Lane’s account. 

The question of early Spanish mining in these mountains has 
been fully discussed by Dr. D. G. Brinton in the Historical Maga- 
zine for May, 1866. 

Richard Hakluyt, in his ‘‘ Epistle Dedicatoree’’ to his translation 
of the Gentleman of Elvas’ story, uses the following language, the 
dedication being to the Virginia council: ‘‘Master Thos. Hariot, 
aman of much judgment in these causes, signified unto you all, at 
your late solemne meeting, at the house of the right honourable, 
the Earle of Exeter, how, to the'southwest of our old fort in Vir- 
ginia, the Indians often informed him, that there was a great melt- 
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ing of red metall. Beside, our owne Indians have lately revealed 
either this or another rich mine of copper or gold in a towne called 
Ritanoe, in certain mountains lying west of Roanoke.”’ 

In Captain Newport’s relation, which has been published by the 
American Antiquarian Society, in its fourth volume, there is a full 
description of his trip up the James river in 1607. Speaking of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, he says: ‘‘Here our guide whispered with 
me that their caquassua (red stone or copper) was got in the bites 
of rocks and between cliffs in certain veins.”’ 

There is also published in this volume a narrative of the same ex- 
pedition up the James by a member of the Jamestown colony : 
** Dinner done,’’ he says, ‘‘ we entered into a discourse of the river, 
how far it might be to the head thereof where they get their cop- 
per.”’ 

In the fourth volume of Purchas’ Pilgrims, page 1784, in a chap- 
ter entitled ‘‘ Virginian affaires since the yeere 1620 to this present, 
1624,”’ is the following: ‘*The Indians have made relation of a 
copper mine that is not far from thence (referring to the settlement), 
how they gather it and the strange making of it—a piece whereof 
was sent home, being found (after triale) very excellent metall.’’ 

Farther on the same narrative says: ‘‘ They report also of copper 
peeces presented to Opechancanough, which copper is gathered at 
the foote of the mountaines, where they dig a hole in the ground 
in which they put the oare, and make thereon a great fire, which 
causeth it to run into a masse, and become malleable. Neither 
have they any tooles but smooth stones for that purpose. This 
seemed strange to ours which heard the English copper passeth 
eleven fires.’’ 

William Strachey, in his narrative, speaking of ‘the high land 
to the westward,”’ tells of a Weroance, or chief of that country 
called Eyanoco, who spared seven Englishmen, escaping from the 
Roanoke slaughter in 1586, ‘‘¢o deat his copper, of which he hath 
certaine mynes at the saide Ritanoe.’’ Ritanoe, we have seen in a 
preceding extract, was in the mountains, and the copper obtained 
there, whether melted or not, was, according to this evidence, 
beaten, not cast. - However, if the story about the preservation of 
the Englishmen be true, the probabilities are that the natives were 
afterwards taught, if they knew it not before, the effect of applying 
fire. 

Strachey, further on, while speaking of the Virginia mountains, 
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says: ‘‘ Herein are seated (say the Indians) those people whom 
Powhatan calls the Becootawanaucks, who (he saith) do likewise 
melt copper and other metals.”’ 

Now, Strachey believed, as he doubtless had good reason to do, 
Powhatan’s story about the Becootawanauck copper, but he did not, 
it is evident, believe that they smelted it. In the following quo- 
tation from his last chapter he says:. ‘‘And for copper, the hills of 
the Northwest have that stone as the people themselves remem- 
bered in the first chapter called the Becootawanaucks are saide to 
parte the solide metall from the stone without fire, bellowes, or 
additament, and beat it into plates, the like whereof is hardly found 
in any part of the world.”’ . 

Although Strachey, in spite of Powhatan’s story, has here denied 
to these mountain people the use of fire, still it may have been be- 
cause he took the statement in the sense of smelting, which, judg- 
ing from the language quoted above, he doubtless afterwards found 
good reason to discredit. ‘The story, nevertheless, may refer to a 
melting of copper in its native state, which in Strachey’s day could 
scarcely have been known. However this may be, hammering, at 
any rate, we see, formed a feature of its fabrication. 

This is all the early records have to say concerning aboriginal 


mines along the Atlantic coast. They do not, it is seen, refer posi- 


tively to the mining of any metal except copper, nor to the employ- 
ment of any better means than those known to their more northern 
brethren. The unanimity with which they point to the mountains 
of North Carolina and Virginia as the territory from which it was 
obtained is sufficient assurance that Indian diggings did, in fact, 
exist there. ‘Traces of these may yet, in time, be discovered. If 
none have as yet come to light, that fact need not discredit the idea, 
for that mountain country is a vast territory which is, as yet, too 
sparsely settled and too little explored. 

I desire now to present some facts which seem to indicate active 
aboriginal mining operations subsequent to the appearance of the 
French in the Lake Superior region. 

It is scarcely necessary for me here to refer to the numerous 
instances now upon record among the archives of the Smithsonian 
and kindred institutions of native copper specimens from the more 
recent and lower mounds, which were found associated with objects 
unquestionably European. With this fact, and many of the instances 
thereof, the gentlemen of this Society are already familiar. It was, 
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nevertheless, my intention to give the comparative number of speci- 
mens of this class, but other duties have not yet afforded me time 
to examine the Smithsonian collections, nor the reports of the many 
other collections in the country in reference to this particular inquiry. 
If I may be permitted, however, to speak upon the strength of a gen- 
eral and comprehensive study of the copper question for nearly a 
year and a half and a personal examination of all the large collec- 
tions of copper relics in the country, this class of specimens about 
equals in number, if it does not actually exceed, the aggregate of 
all other specimens of native copper that have been found in mounds. 
In this estimate I include only such specimens which can be safely 
regarded as of native copper; all that are positively European and 
all of a doubtful origin being excluded. As to the doubtful ones, 
neither a magnifying glass nor chemical tests have, as yet, succeeded 
in determining whether the metal is native or refined. 

But the best assurance of the later fabrication of our copper speci- 
mens,is to be found in the fact that a vast quantity are found upon 
the surface, particularly in the States bordering upon Lake Superior, 
while an extremely small percentage have come from the numerous 
mounds existing in the same territory. I examined, last summer, 
two hundred and thirty-one copper specimens in the possession of 
the Public Museum at Milwaukee and two hundred more in the 
cases of the Wisconsin Historical Society at Madison. Not one was 
found in a mound, but all were either picked up from the surface or 
turned up with the sod in the cultivation of the field. Now these 
specimens, more or less exposed as they were to the action of the 
air, bear scarcely any indications of greater decomposition than the 
specimens found deep in the mounds. How can this be if they 
antedate the advent of the whites? They are mostly, if not all, im- 
plements, and all have been shaped out of native copper by patient 
hammering, doubtless with the assistance in some cases of stone 
moulds. Some are of such shape as to give rise to the suspicion 
that the workman must: have attempted an imitation of some tool 
or weapon which he had seen in the hands of the French pioneers. 
The resemblance of the knives and chisels to European ones is very 
marked, while several of the spear-heads are indeed close copies of 
the old-fashioned French pike which must have been carried in those 
days in establishing the Jesuit missions. In proof of this I saw last 
summer, in Illinois, one of these old iron pike-heads which had been 
taken froma mound near by. _ It had the same three-sided or beveled 
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feature, formed by a slight ridge running through the center of one 
side, which is so often seen in our spear-heads of native copper. 
Many of these spear-heads also have sockets and a perforation for a 
rivet. Now it is hard to realize how these two ideas of a socket and 
a hole for a rivet, if they are not imitations, can predominate, as 
they do, over the simpler form of a tang or notch and the customary 
Indian method of fastening ; for the Indian’s first impulse in handling 
copper would be to imitate the types of spear-heads that he had 
already fashioned in stone. Then, too, the imitation of these types 
in stone would have been the simplest forms in the fabrication of 
copper; and the simplest must, in the natural order of things, be 
the first that occurs. to the uninfluenced native mind. ‘That this 
suspicion is well founded is demonstrated by the discovery of one 
of these socket spear-heads in which a broken rivet remained. This 
rivet proved to beiron. The specimen was plowed up in a Wiscon- 
sin field, and is described by Dr. J. D. Butler in the American 
Antiquarian, vol. IV, p. 232. 

Indian wares, we know, by successive barter,or by appropriation 
by right of war, traversed a vast and extensive territory ; yet it must 
be noted that there is no continental distribution of this class of 
copper implements such as is observable in other objects of aborigi- 
nalart. They seem confined almost strictly to the territory reached 
by French influence, for in this limited area they outnumber by a 
surprising majority the aggregate of all specimens of a similar class, 
mound or surface, found elsewhere in the country. 

Whatever may be said concerning the antiquity of such of the 
Lake Superior mining pits as have been explored, it is scarcely 
probable, if there are as many as are reported, that they were all 
worked at the same time. Investigations, therefore, as to the age 
of those which are unexplored or concerning whose age no report 
has been made may show more recent abandonment, if we admit the 
force of the argument as to the age of those explored. 

But even these explored ones, it seems, bear evidences of having 
been worked with European steel; for, according to the report of 
Col. Chas. W. Whittlesey, the wooden shovels found in the débris 
have handles which appear to be shaped with a knife, and both 
the skids and copper, in certain instances, appear to have had the 
application of asharp axe or chisel. Then, too, the wooden shovels, 
so called, that were sound in the rubbish do not deviate in any par- 
ticular from the paddles which the Chippewas used for their canoes, 
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except that they are worn obliquely upon the blade, this being the 
result of their being put to duty as shovels in the mines. _ 

Valuable tstimony bearing upon the probability of these observa- 
tions is furnished by Dr. P. R. Hoy, of Racine, Wis. This gentle- 
man found in a grave in his State two crude pieces of mined copper 
together with two blue-glass beads of European make. ‘These two 
lumps of copper had sharp angles and ridges, showing conclusively 
that they had been mined, for if they had been float copper they 
would have been more or less worn-and rounded. But this is not 
all. Among other things associated with those two little European 
beads was also a copper lance-head, similar in type and fabrication 
to one gathered from the débris of the Keweenaw mines. 

In the light of such facts as these, the question naturally arises, 
Were not the best part of the copper implements that have been 
found in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois fabricated since the 
advent of the French? It does not seem to have occurred to the 
writers who describe such specimens that in those remote, unsettled 
parts of the country the Chippewas and Winnebagos could have 
possessed and worked native copper for many years without the fact 
being generally known. That this was the case, even up to as late 
as the second decade of the present century, is shown by the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of Satterlee Clark, who was the Indian 
agent for the Winnebagos from 1828 to 1830 : 

‘When I first came among the Winnebagos many of them had 
copper-headed weapons. Many of them carried lances headed with 
copper. Masses of virgin copper were often scattered about, but 
particularly in the sand upon the beach of the Wisconsin, This was 
so pure and soft that it was no trouble to shape it to suit them.”’ 

This letter confirms so well the view that has been herein pre- 
sented that with it I can afford to close. 
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CURIOUS CUSTOMS AND STRANGE FREAKS OF THE 
MOUND-BUILDERS. 


BY PROF. CYRUS THOMAS. 


The explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology have brought to 
light some curious customs and strange freaks of the Mound-Build- 
ers, a few of which we notice as possibly of interest to the readers 
of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 

The use of fire in connection with burial ceremonies has always 
been common among savage and semi-civilized people; it is there- 
fore not surprising to find it playing a part in the mortuary customs 
of the Mound-Builders, yet some of the modes in which it was em- 
ployed are so singular as to deserve special notice. 

In several of the Ohio and West Virginia mounds, where the body 
buried was wrapped in bark, it appears that a layer of bark was first 
placed on the bottom of the grave or on the surface of the ground ; 
then clean hickory ashes were sprinkled over this to the depth of 
one or two inches, the body deposited on these and covered with 
bark. In some cases the ashes were sprinkled down first.* 

In a mound in East Tennessee, where the burials were in little 
cobble-stone vaults in the shape of bee-hives and the whole sur- 
rounded by a circular stone wall, the area within the wall was first 
covered over with charcoal, and the vaults covering the squatting 
skeletons built on this. . 

In a mound of North Carolina, heretofore described in the 
American Naturalist,+ was found a stone heap covered to the depth 
of.three or four inches with charcoal, in which were imbedded the 
bones of three skeletons which bore no indications of heat. An 
altar-shaped stone heap found in an Iowa mound had been subjected 
to a fierce heat, while the bones on it showed not the faintest traces 
of fire. 

In a mound of Northern Illinois was a single skeleton ; this was 
carefully covered from the feet to the waist with stone slabs placed 


* See statement in Clark’s Onondaga, Vol. I, p. 50. 
+ March, 1884. 
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over it so as to form a roof-shaped covering. Neither the stones 
nor that part of the body under them—including the right arm, 
which had been dislocated and placed by the side of the lower 
limbs—bore any indication of fire, while the chest and head had 
been almost entirely consumed, the remnants being buried in coals 
and ashes. In a group of mounds in Northeastern Missouri the 
burials appear to have been made in this singular manner: The body, 
or more probably the bones, were partially burned and then with 
the ashes and wet clay formed into a mass and several of these 
masses placed in a heap, and the whole covered with stones, or 
with stones and earth intermingled, to form the mound. . 

In two instances the bones of the right arm were found stretched 
out at right angles to the body, imbedded in a line of ashes, though 
no other indications of fire were observed. 

In two conical mounds of a Wisconsin group the burials, which 
were confined to a central column eight or ten feet in diameter, 
were made in this wise: First a layer of stones, then a layer of 
skeletons on these, over these dirt; then another layer of stones, 
and another layer of skeletons—the wholé being covered with earth 
and stones. Something similar has, I believe, been observed in a 
Kentucky mound. A strange custom, which appears to have pre- 
vailed to a limited extent in Northeastern Missouri, was to place a 
layer of stones on the ground, on which the body was laid horizon- 
tally, the head resting on a large stone, other stones laid on the head, 
so that the skull was always found in a crushed condition. 

In a large mound in West Virginia, which contained one of 
the so-called ‘‘clay altars’’ similar to those observed in the 
Ohio mounds, were found the evidences of a very singular burial, 
which can be attributed only to a sudden freak. Immediately 
over, but a little distance above, the ‘‘altar’’ were two large skel- 
etons in a sitting posture, face to face, with their extended legs 
interlocked to the knees. Their arms were extended forward and 
slightly upward, as if, together, holding up a sandstone mortar 
which was between their faces. ‘This stone, somewhat hemispheri- 
cal in shape and two feet in diameter, was hollowed artificially in 
the shape of a shallow basin or mortar. It had been subjected to 
the action of fire until burned to a brick red. The cavity was filled 
with white ashes, containing small fragments of burned bones, 
probably animal; immediately over this, and of sufficient size to 
cover it, was a slab of bluish-gray limestone about three inches 
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thick, which had small cup-shaped excavations on the under side. 
This bore no marks of fire. 

In the same mound (which was twenty-five feet high), some dis- 
tance above the sitting skeletons, were two skeletons lying hori- 
zontally one immediately over and resting on the other, the upper 
and larger one with the face down and the lower and smaller one with 
the face up. Precisely the same thing occurred in two graves in a 
North Carolina mound, but in the latter case heavy flat stones were 
on the legs and arms. It may be well to state that both these 
mounds are attributed to thc Cherokees. 

In a large mound in East Tennessee, which contained the remains 
of nearly a hundred individuals of all ages, one adult was found 
buried perpendicularly, with the head downwards. In a North 
Carolina mound the principal personage was buried in the center 
of the mound in a standing posture, a stone vault being built up 
around the body to hold it in position. 

In astone grave in Southern Ohio, a circle of large flat stones, 
with one end set firmly in the ground, enclosed an ellipse of similar 
stones with the upper ends leaning inward ; within this was a similar 
ellipse, the upper ends of these rocks leaning outward against the 
last. The inner one contained several skeletons, and was covered 
with very large flat stones. The circle was nineteen feet in diameter. 


A New Manuva or ANTHROPOLOGY.—As one of the numerous 
branches of anthropologic studies, somazo/ogy has been probably the 
last one to arrive at full recognition. Craniology once was sup- 
posed to be indispensable for distinguishing races, but at present is 
regarded simply as an important part of somatology, for the pro- 
gress of natural science, and especially of the evolutionary theory, 
has revolutionized this part of science also. ‘To know something 
about the physical and mental side of man and his races, his body 
has to be studied and be considered as a whole. But nowadays it 
requires many scientific and artificial means to make all the obser- 
vations necessary and a score of preparations to preserve the objects 
conveying the knowledge acquired. Among the manuals giving 
full instructions on the best methods of observing is the recent 
book of Dr. Emil Schmidt, ‘‘ Axthropologische Methoden ; Anieitung 
zum Beobachten und Sammeln, fiir Laboratorium und Reise,’’ 
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Leipzig, 1888, 12mo., pp. 336; richly illustrated. This useful 
publication gives all the recent methods of measuring human bodies ; 
that of the Novara Expedition, that of Topinard, Virchow, the 
French, English, and American methods and the instruments used 
by them. ‘There follows a description of all that has to be observed 
concerning the skin, teeth, head, hair, extremities, breasts, power, 
temperature, mixture of races—and a chapter upon the method of 
obtaining general results and proportional figures (indices). An- 
other section of the manual chiefly deals with the examination of 
dead subjects, craniometry, pelvimetry, etc., and the instruments 
to be used. The brain is with these a very important object to 
weigh, analyze, and preserve. ‘The completeness of Schmidt’s 
book will no doubt prompt several foreign publishers to have it 
translated for their respective countries. 
A. G. 


SToLL’s Pokom-Cui.—The old methods of composing grammars 
and dry vocabularies is falling into disuse, and with almost every year 
the number of critical grammars, phonetic texts, and useful diction- 
aries is increased concerning the languages of rude or half-civilized 
tribes in all parts of the globe. The specialist in the Maya dialects 
of Guatemala, Dr. Otto Stoll, of Ziirich, this year comes to the 
front with an octavo volume of 203 pages upon the language of the 
Pokomchi Indians, which is intended as the first part of a series 
dealing with all the Maya languages of the Pokom group (Pokom- 
chi, Pokomam, K’e’kchi). Stoll visited the tribe whieh inhabits 
five villages in the high plateaux of the southern part of Alta Vera- 
paz, Guatemala (about 17,500 natives), during his stay in that dis- 
tant region (1878-83), and studied enough of their dialect to give 
us the handy compendium now before us. It comprehends the his- 
tory and ethnography of these people; the elements of grammar, 
with copious paradigms; a few texts, and a dictionary of 53 pages 
set up in two columns. Like the other Maya dialects, this language 
has a marked tendency toward monosyllabism. Nevertheless, the 
formative suffixes often occur in a synthetic or compound form, and 
reduplication is often met with as a means of derivation. The 
number of compound nouns is rather large, as is also that of terms 
borrowed from Mexican and Spanish. 

A. S. G. 
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‘*SPELLING,’’ the organ of the Spelling Reform Association, is 
being published as a quarterly by the Boston ‘‘ Library Bureau,’’ at 
$1.00 a year, each number consisting of forty to sixty pages. Our 
well-known linguists, Professors W. D. Whitney and Fr. A. March, 
are among the officers of the Association, the laudable aim of which 
is to replace the present cumbrous, preposterous, and absurd Eng- 
lish orthoepy by a purely phonetic spelling. The text of the peri- 
odical is of course printed in the proposed new alphabet. ‘There is 
no reason why this useful reform, which would also result in a great 
economy of type-setting, consequently of time and expenditure, 
should not be carried out, unless the all-powerful vs verti of habit 
be such a reason. ‘The /x ru/es to be observed are given on page 
132 and might be reduced to ove : ** Drop all unnecessary and silent 
letters;’’ and on page 121 we read: ‘‘ Every sound should have its 
own unvarying sign and every sign its own unvarying sound.’’ 
Write, therefore, as is shown in a long list of ‘‘ Amended Spellings”’ 
(pp. 133-153): ahed, abuv, annoyd, atrofy, -bluf, captiv, cum (for 
‘‘come’’), coud (for ‘‘could’’—why not kud?), cudd (for ‘‘culled’’), 
doft (for ‘*doffed’’), eg (for ‘‘egg’’), edgd, heeld, heven, hicht (for 
‘*hitched’’), Auney, huf (for ‘huff’’), Ayfend (for ‘*hyphened’’), 
i (for ‘‘ill’’), (for ‘‘inn’’), jibd (for “‘jibbed’’), jug? (for 
‘*juggle’’), ment (for ‘‘meant’’) and so on. Linguists do not 
regard it necessary to preserve the etymology of a word in its spelling ; 
for this purpose dictionaries may be used. It is true that in this 
way we obtain a sort of Josh Billings orthography, but if such one 
can be based upon scientific principles the advantage of it will soon 
be obvious to every one. 

Americans have got accustomed rather fast to Josh Billings’ and 
Petroleum Nasby’s ‘‘orthoepy’’; why should they not take up just 
as fast something less odd and more useful? If the Czechs, or Bo- 
hemians, have about the year 1815 changed the spelling of their en- 
tire lexicon, which was then misspelt much worse than English is 
now, why could we not do the same? Our epoch is successfully, 
though gradually, abolishing so much of the medieval nonsense in 
art, science, schools, religion, industry, and the other departments 
of human activity, that a reform in spelling should not be despaired 
of. People will do almost anything to save money; why don’t they 
make hurry to save their millions of dollars in type-setting and 
paper by enacting this reform? 

There are, however, many things in the periodical before us that 
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we do not agree with. It uses twenty-five letters only, while there 
are forty-four sounds in English. Wow does this agree with the 
principle of the Association, that every sound should be expressed 
by one and the same sign? So we need a larger number of signs, 

. and Roman letters should be used for this purpose, provided with 
diacritical marks. Then the vocalic system of the Association 
should be changed entirely and the old-fashioned ¢e, 00 replaced 
at once by 7, w, or better by 7, #@ Words like cum for “come,’” 
and /uvly for ‘‘lovely,’’ reproduce only the New England pronun- 
ciation and not that of the American people as a whole. The lin- 
guists of the Association seem to have a horror of letters with dia- 
critical marks as ¢, 3, @, 0, the reason being simply this, that the 
English and American public is not accustomed to these marks, and 
thatthe use of them might render the reform unpopular. But, if 
we want a reform, have a thorough one or nothing at all. The 
Germans feel no inconvenience in writing their @, 6, #, nor do the 
Polanders in writing <, 2, 5, etc, the French and Spanish in accenting 
and circumflexing their vowels—and why should we feel any repug- 
nance in adopting these by applying the principles of the Lepsius’ 
standard alphabet, the best alphabet of this sort ever put forward. 
Contrary to its own principles, the periodical now writes: made, 
change, confined, when the silent e should have been dropped as 
elsewhere, and the words scientifically spelt: méd, chénj, konfaind. 
Why & and ¢ are used for the same sound in ‘‘Spelling,’’ is just as 
hard to comprehend as the use of the vocalic y at the end of sylla- 
bles and words. English speaking people have to introduce the 
continental value of vowels in their writings. 

The amended alphabet proposed by: Prof. Haldeman differed 
considerably from that of ‘‘Spelling.’’ But with its combinations 
of two letters into one it tended only to perpetuate the preposter- 
ous usages of which we endeavor to rid ourselves, and hence could 
never aspire to general acceptance by the press, the teachers, or the 
literary public. A. S. G. 


ANTIQUITIES OF Costa Rica.—A German pamphlet of very neat 
appearance has been published upon the above subject by Dr. H. 
Polakowsky, an author who has enriched literature by many articles 
upon Central America) The pamphlet forms part of the ‘ Jubilee 
publication of the Dresden Geographical Society,’’ to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth year of its existence (pp. 12). Dr. Polakowsky, 
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who has visited (1875-’76) Costa Rica chiefly for the pursuit of 
botanical studies, gives a description of the archeological collec- 
tions now existing in Costa Rica—that of D. Juan R. ‘Troyo, of 
Bishop B. A. Thiel, and of the Museo Nacional at San José, the 
capital of the republic. ‘The museum is now the sole proprietor of 
the Troyo collection, and D. Anast. Alfaro, the director, has pub- 
lished an official description of the 3,500 objects of native art. now 
on exhibition there, and transmitted photographs of the more inter- 
esting specimens to archeologists all over the world. The objects 
are of gold, clay, and of a very hard volcanic stone, and how these 
people worked that stone without metallic tools is a problem diff- 
cult to solve. Some of the stone objects are figured in the frontis- 
piece-photograph. The collection embodies about 140 objects of 
gold, representing men, lions, eagles, dragons, frogs, plates, and 
some objects of extraordinary shape. 
A. S. G. 


THE SEPULTURES OF SOLUTRE.—New light has been thrown upon 
the date of these sepultures by the recent investigations of M. G. 
de Mortillet, which he describes in the Bulletin de la Société d’ An- 
thropologie de Lyon for June, 1888. ‘This spot has long been the 
source from which investigators and museums have derived a large 
part of their archzeological collections, and it has even given a name 
to an epoch of the palzolithic age. Here are graves in great num- 
bers, showing the habit of making interments at some remote period, 
and in all are found bones of extinct animals and fragments of 
wrought flint, both of which point to the palolithic age for their 
origin. The date of these graves has long been a puzzle to the 
palzoethnologist and anthropologist; and many have ascribed to 
them an actual quaternary origin. Among these was M. Mortillet 
himself. 

These graves have two distinct characters; one group consists of 
regular graves, generally at anormal depth except where affected by 
denudations, and contains well preserved skeletons, extended at 
length in the ordinary modern position for burial. Small limestone 
slabs mark the head and foot of each grave, and in some case: com- 
pletely surround the remains, forming a rude cist. The second 
group, less extensive, consists of interments at various depths in a 
stratum abounding in cinders and charred bones of animals, with 
well marked hearths. The human skeletons are in irregular positions 
and mingled with limestone slabs in complete disorder. 
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The presence of bones of the reindeer and of dressed flints in both 
groups of graves has been regarded by archeologists as clearly de- 
termining their period, but M. Mortillet’s careful scrutiny has de- 
termined that this fact proves nothing. Owing to the abundance 
of these remains in the soil an interment, if made now, would show 
the same feature. He points out that the regular sepultures of the 
first group must have been posterior to the palzolithic deposit, 
because they were made with the soil at its present level. 

He says ‘‘the disposition of the limestone slabs, the scarcity, or 
even the complete absence, of mortuary furniture, lead me to be- 
lieve that the regular graves of Solutré do not date from a period 
earlier than the Carlovingian. ‘This was my first impression. De 
Ferry and Arcelin having accompanied me to Solutré to visit the 
graves of the second group, I was led, under the influence of their 
enthusiasm and at the sight of their collections, to adopt their views. 
Since that time, having made new researches coolly and free from 
preconceived ideas, for the sole purpose of getting at the truth, 
I have become convinced that not only is the group of regular 
graves entirely of our own epoch, but that the interior group of the 
Cros du Charnier is of the same date. All the difference between 
the graves of the two groups is simply the result of a geological 
phenomenon which I clearly recognized. The difference comes 
alone from the circumstance that the graves of the outer group are 
intact, while those of the inner group are displaced and greatly 
altered by a land-slide.”’ 

He adds that the elements in the two groups are identical—a well 
preserved skeleton, little limestone slabs, and no special mortuary 
furniture. ‘They are all in the same spot and are only distinguished 
by the disposition of these elements. ‘‘ The first group presents the 
regularity and uniformity of intact graves; the second represents the 
disorder and chaos resulting from subsequent movements of the soil, 
which has produced sinking, rising, and various distortions.’? A 
number of authorities are cited as to the fact of these movements of 
the soil, and the writer concludes with these words: ‘‘Solutré has 
no more than other palzolithic stations sepultures containing men 
of that epoch; and we are more than ever entitled to say that 
quaternary man or fossil man did not inter his dead.’’ 

To us in America who know the tenacity of the mound-builder 
hypothesis it will be surprising if this frank and radical expression 
of opinion is not vigorously opposed. 


F. A. S. 
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ABSTRACT 


Proceedings of the Anthropological Society, 
From November 3, 1885, to May 15, 1888, 


NINETY-EIGHTH REGULAR MEETING, November 3, 1885.—J. W. 
Powell, President, in the chair. ‘The election of J. Owen Dorsey 
as General Secretary, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resig- 
nation of S. V. Proudfit, was announced. Papers read: ‘‘ Basket- 
Making among the Lower Races,’’' by Otis T. Mason; ‘‘ The use 
of Textiles in the Decoration of Pottery,’’? by W. H. Holmes. 


Ninety-NINTH REGULAR MEETING, November 17, 1885.—J. W. 
Powell, President, in the chair. Papers read: ‘‘A Study of the 
Indians at the Siletz Agency, Oregon,’’ by J. Owen Dorsey ; ‘‘ The 
Klamath People of Oregon,’’* by A. S. Gatschet. 


OnE HunpbreptH REGULAR MEETING, December 1, 1885.— 
Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. Dr. Miles Rock 
gave a brief account of his discoveries in Guatemala, Mr. Chas. 
F. Adams read a paper entitled ‘‘‘The Omitted Factor in the Pro- 
motion of Public Good.”’ 


One HunpRED AND First REGULAR MEETING, December 15, 
1885.—J. W. Powell, President, in the chair. Names of members- 
elect announced—corresponding members: Count de Maricourt, 
Senlis, France; Baron de Maricourt, Vendéme, France; W. G. 
Andtrson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Myron Eells, Skokomish, Washington 
Territory; honorary: E. T. Hamy, Paris, France ; active members: 
Howard L. Hodgkin, Isaiah H. McDonald, H. H. Bliss, and 


1 Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1884, Part II, pp. 291-306. 
2 Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 397-425. 
* Will appear in Vol. III, Contributions to North American Ethnology. 
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Jeremiah Curtin. The discussion of Chas. F. Adams’ paper on 
‘<The Omitted Factor in the Promotion of Public Good”’ was re- 
suméd and concluded. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND REGULAR MEETING, January 5, 
1886.—J. W. Powell, President, in the chair. The election of 
Francis La Flesche as an active member of the Society was an- 
nounced. Washington Matthews read a paper on ‘‘Galton’s An- 
thropometric Apparatus.”’ 


One HuNDRED AND THIRD REGULAR and EIGHTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, January 19, 1886.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in 
the chair. The Treasurer’s report duly submitted. The Curator’s 
report showed five hundred and sixty-eight books, the property of 
the Society, deposited in the library of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
The balloting for officers resulted as follows: President, J. W. 
Powell; Vice-Presidents, Robert Fletcher, Lester F. Ward, Garrick 
Mallery, Otis T. Mason ; General Secretary, J. Owen Dorsey ; Sec- 
retary to the Council, F. A. Seely; Treasurer, J. Howard Gore; 
Curator, W. J. Hoffman; Council at Large, W. H. Holmes, H. H. 
Bates, Frank Baker, David Hutcheson, Cyrus Thomas, and H. W. 
Henshaw. 


OnE HUNDRED AND FourTH REGULAR MEETING, February 2, 
1886.—J. W. Powell, President, in the chair. The election of 
Robert P. Porter to active membership was announced. Papers: 
‘* Song Games and Myth Dances in Washington,’’' by W. H. Bab- 
cock ; ‘‘Siouan Folk-Lore,’’? by J. Owen Dorsey. 


OnE HuNDRED AND FirrH REGULAR MEETING, February 16, 
1886.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. The elec- 
tion of William B. Powell to active membership was announced. 
James H. Blodgett read a paper entitled ‘‘ Suffrage and its Mechan- | 
ism in Great Britain and the United States.’’ 


OnE HuNDRED AND SIXTH REGULAR MEETING, March 2, 
1886.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. The elec- 
tion of Frederick Webber to active membership was announced. 


1 Lippincott’s Magazine, March and September, 1886, and American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. I, No. 3, page 243. 
? American Antiquarian, Vol. VII, No. 2, p. 105. 
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Papers read: ‘‘ Sleight of Hand among the Ponka, Omaha, and 
Kansas Indians,’’ by J. Owen Dorsey; ‘‘Arikara Jugglery,’’’ by 
W. J. Hoffman. 


OnE HuNDRED AND SEVENTH REGULAR MEETING, March 16, 
1886.—In accordance with previous announcement, the Society 
assembled in public session to listen to the annual address of the 
President. Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. Presi- 
dent J. W. Powell delivered an address entitled ‘‘ From Barbarism 
to Civilization.’ 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH REGULAR MEETING, April 3, 1886. 
—J. W. Powell, President, in the chair. The election of Oscar 
Foote to active membership was announced. Papers read: ‘‘ The 
Moqui Snake Dance,’’* by Cosmos Mindeleff, followed by remarks 
from H. C. Yarrow upon a similar dance witnessed by him at 
Wolpi ;* ‘‘The Navajo Artist,’’ > by R. W. Shufeldt. 


ONE HuNDRED AND NintuH ReGcuLar MEETING, April 20, 1886. 
—J. W. Powell, President, in the chair. Papers: ‘“‘ The Lodge- 
Dweller,’’® by S. V. Proudfit ; ‘‘ Manners and Meals,’’* by Garrick 
Mallery. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH REGULAR MEETING, May 4, 1886.— 
Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. Frank Baker read 
a paper entitled ‘‘Some Anthropological Notes on the Human 
Hand.’’® 


ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH REGULAR MEETING, May 18, 
1886.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. Victor Min- 
deleff read a paper on the “Cliff Dwellings of Cafion de Chelly.”’ 


1 La Féte Annuelle des Indiens Ankaris,” Bull. Soc. d’Anthrop. de Paris 
Tom. VII (3 ser.), 3d fase. 1884, p. 526; also under the title of “ Our Indian 
Theater,” Reading (Penna.), Times and Despatch, September 20, 1881, Vol. 47, 
No. 146. 

2 The American Anthropologist, April, 1888, Vol. I, No. 2, p..97. 

3 Science, June 4, 1886, Vol. VIT, No. 174, p. 507. 

* Science, July 2, 1886, Vol. VIII, No. 178, p. 12. 

5 Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1886. 

6 American Antiquarian, July, 1886, Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 222. 

™ The American Anthropologist, Vcl. I, No. 3, p. 193. 

8 The American Anthropologist, January, 1888, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 51. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TWELFTH REGULAR MEETING, November 2, 
1886—J. W. Powell, President, in the chair. Papers: ‘Head 
Flattening Among the Navajos,’’? R. W. Shufeldt ; Folk-Lore,’’ 
by Otis T. Mason. 


OnE HuNDRED AND THIRTEENTH REGULAR MEETING, Novem- 
ber 16, 1886.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. The 
Secretary of the Council announced the death of two members of 
the Society—Col. Charles Whittlesey and Joseph Libbey, Jr. G. 
K. Gilbert read a paper entitled ‘‘’The Geological date of a Prehis- 
toric Hearth observed in Western New York.’’? W J McGee fol- 
lowed with a communication on ‘* An Obsidian Implement from 
Quaternary Deposits in Nevada.’’ 


OnE HuNDRED AND FOURTEENTH REGULAR MEETING, Decem- 
ber 7, 1886.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. The 
election of Robert T. Hill as an active member of the Society was 
announced. Papers: ‘‘ Navajo Treatment of Ague,’’ by H. C. Yar- 
row; ‘‘ Travels in Guiana and Venezuela,’’ by Ten Kate. 


OnE HuNDRED AND FOURTEENTH REGULAR MEETING, Decem- 
21, 1886.—A paper was presented by Cyrus Thomas on ‘ The 
Methods Pursued by the Archeological Section of the Bureau of 
Ethnology.”’ 


OnE HunpbRED AND FIFTEENTH REGULAR MEETING, December 
21, 1886.—J. W. Powell, the President, in the chair. C. E. Dut- 
ton read a paper entitled ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.’’ 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH REGULAR MEETING, January 4, 
1887.—]J. W. Powell, President, in the chair. The election of the 
following members was announced: Simon Newcomb, John G. 


Bourke, Robert C. Fox. Papers: ‘*’The Moki Group of Pueblos,’ ’ 


by Victor Mindeleff; ‘‘ Prehistoric Jewelry at Panama,’’* by W. 
H. Holmes ; ‘‘ Indian Customs around the Sick and Dead,’’ by J. 
Owen Dorsey. 


1 Will be published in the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1886. 

2Scientific American Supplement, Vol. XXIII, No. 577, p. 9221. 

3 Published in a bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology entitled ‘‘ The Use of Gold 
and other Metals among the Ancient Inhabitants of Chiriqui, Isthmus of Darien.”’ 
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OnE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH REGULAR and NINTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, January 18, 1887.—Otis T. Mason, Vice-President, in the 
chair. The Treasurer submitted his annual report. The balloting 
for officers resulted as follows: President, J. W. Powell; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Robert Fletcher, Lester F. Ward, Garrick Mallery, Otis *: 
Mason ; General Secretary, J. Owen Dorsey; Secretary to the 
Council, F. A. Seely ; Treasurer, J. Howard Gore ; Curator, John 
Murdoch ; ‘Additional Members of the Council, W. H. Holmes, 
H. W. Henshaw, H. H. Bates, Frank Baker, Washington Matthews, 
and Weston Flint. 


OnE HuNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH REGULAR MEETING, February 
1, 1887.—J. W. Powell, President, in the chair. The Secretary to 
the Council announced the names of the following members-elect : 
John Shaw Billings, W. Hallett Phillips, I. Edwards Clarke, Marcus 
Baker, Chas. S. Hill, J. R. Eastman, Wm. C. Dodge, H. W. Wiley, 
Chas. D. Walcott, Augustus G. Heaton, E. B. Elliott, F. W. Clarke, 
William Eimbeck, C. Hart Merriam, Chas. J. Bell, J. R. Bartlett, 
A. C. Peale, Crosby S. Noyes, David ‘T. Day, W. H. Dall, and 
P. L. Jouy. The paper of the evening, entitled ‘‘ The Law of Mal- 
thus inductively investigated,’?' was read by the author, J. C. 
Welling. 


OnE HunprED AND NINETEENTH REGULAR MEETING, February 
15, 1887.—According to the resolution of the Council, the Society 
met in the Law Lecture-Room of the Columbian University to hear 
a paper by Alfred Russell Wallace, of England. Invitations had 
been sent to the members of the Philosophical, Biological, Chem- 
ical, and Women’s Anthropological Societies to attend the meeting. 
Maj. J. W. Powell, the President, was in the chair. On introducing 
the speaker he announced his election as an honorary member 
of the Anthropological Society. Mr. Wallace then read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Social Economy versus Political Economy.”’ 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH REGULAR MEETING, March 1, 
1887.—J. W. Powell, President, in the chair. The Secretary to 
the Council announced the names of the following members-elect— 
Active members: Charles Nordhoff, Anthony Pollok, H. P. Jerrell, 
Thomas Hampson, Edwin Smith, H. H. Doubleday, Henry Mitch- 


1 The American Anthropologist, Vol. I, No. 1, p. I. 
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-ell, Samuel Mulliken, J. S. Diller, W. H. Lowdermilk, William A. 
Croffut ; Corresponding members: Adolf Ernest, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela; and Dr. Serrurier, of Leyden, Holland. ‘Thomas Wilson 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ Megalithic Monuments in Brittany.’’! 


OnE HuNDRED AND TwENtTy-First REGULAR MEETING, March 
15, 1887.—Otis T. Mason, Vice-President, in the chair. The Sec- 
retary to the Council formally announced the death of .Captain E. 
P. Lull, U. S. N., who had been an active member of the Society 
since its organization. The election of William A. Phillips to 
membership in the Society was also announced. James Mooney 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Medical Mythology of Ireland.”’ 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SECOND REGULAR MEETING, April 
5, 1887.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. The atten- 
tion of the members was directed to the proposed incorporation of 
the Society, involving a consideration of the question by the Society 
at its next meeting. F. A. Seely read a paper on ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of Time-keeping in Greece and Rome.’’” 


OnE HuNpDRED AND ‘TWENTY-THIRD REGULAR MEETING, April 
19, 1887.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. The 
election of J. B. Bryan and J. K. McCammon to active member- 
ship was announced. A report on the plan of incorporating the 
Society, submitted by Garrick Mallery, was duly considered and 
adopted. Amos W. Hart presented a paper on ‘‘ Reading Char- 
acter by Physical Signs,’’ with practical illustrations. 


One Hunprep Twenty-FourrH Recutar MEETING, May 
3, 1877.—Garrick Mallery, Vice-President, in the chair. The names 
of three members-elect were announced—Joseph R. Edson, Charles 
F. Randall, and W. C. Whittemore. A paper was ‘read by H. L. 
Reynolds, Jr., entitled ‘* Did the Ancient Mexicans Smelt and 
Alloy?” 


One HunpDRED AND TwWENTy-FirtH REGULAR MEETING, May 17, 
1887.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. Tatui 
Baba read a paper entitled ‘The Feudal Age in Japan, with illus- 
trations; Conversazione on Japanese Arms and Military Organiza- 
tion.”’ 


1 Will appear in the American Naturalist. 
2The American Anthropologist, Vol I, No. 1, p. 25. 
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OnE HuNDRED AND TWENTY-SIXTH REGULAR MEETING, Novem- 
ber 2, 1887.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. An- 
nouncement was made of the resignation of J. Owen Dorsey as Gen- 
eral Secretary and the election of S. V. Proudfit to fill the vacancy. 
Thomas Wilson read a paper on ‘‘ Paleolithic Man in the District 
of Columbia.”’ 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVENTH REGULAR MEETING, No- 
vember 12, 1887.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. 
Active members elected: Gerard Fowke and J. B. Hewitt. The 
chair announced the determination of the Council to publish an an- 
thropological journal commencing with the beginning of the ensu- 
ing year. Papers read: ‘‘ How the Navajos ‘Tan Buckskin,’’ by R. 
W. Shufeldt; the ‘‘ Conditions of Accumulation of the Trenton 
Gravels,’?' by W J McGee. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH REGULAR MEETING, Decem- 
ber 6, 1887.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. For- 
mal announcement was made of the death of Professor Spencer F. 
Baird, late Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and honorary 
member of this Society. The election of E. A. Paul and M. M. 
Snell to active membership was also announced. Papers read: ‘*’The 
Nephrite Question,’’* by A. B. Meyer, of Dresden, Germany ; ‘‘’The 
Chane-Abal (Four-Language) Tribe and Dialect of Chiapas,’’* by 
D. G. Brinton. 


ONE HUNDRED AND Twenty-NINTH REGULAR MEETING, Decem- 
ber 20, 1887.—J. W. Powell, President, in the chair. A paper en- 
titled ‘‘ The First Books Written in the English Language’’ was read 
by Arthur MacArthur. ‘The Secretary of the Council reported final 
action in the matter of incorporation, the following certificate hav- 
ing been duly executed and made of record, as provided by law: 


Certificate of Incorporation of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington. 


This is to certify that we, whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
citizens of the United States and a majority of whom are citizens of 


1See “ Proceedings of the Boston Soc. Nat. History,’ Vol. XXIII. 
2 American Anthropologist, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 231. 
3 American Anthropologist, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 77. 
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the District of Columbia, have associated ourselves together, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to the District of Columbia and of an act of Congress enti- 


tled ‘‘An act to amend the Revised Statutes of the United States - 


relating to the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,’’ ap- 
proved April 23, 1884, as a society and body corporate, to be known 
by the corporate name of ‘‘ The Anthropological iid of Wash- 
ington,’’ for the term of one thousand years. 

The particular objects and business of this Society are to encour- 
age the study of the natural history of man, especially with reference 
to America; the publication of the transactions of the Society, of a 
periodical magazine, and of other works relating to the science of 
Anthropology and the disposition of such publications by sale or other- 
wise; the acquisition of a library, and the collection and care of 
materials relating to the above objects, under the restrictions and 
regulations to be established in its by-laws. 

The affairs, funds, and property of the Corporation shall be in the 
general charge of Managers, whose number for the first year shall be 
fifteen, consisting of a President, four Vice-Presidents, a General 
Secretary, a Secretary to the Board of Managers, a Treasurer, a Cu- 
rator, and six other members, styled Councilors, all of whom shall 
be chosen by ballot from among the members at the annual meeting. 
The duties of these officers and other officers and standing commit- 
tees with their duties and their term and the manner of their election 
or appointment shall be provided for in the by-laws. 


(Signed) J. W. Powe t. it. 2. 
FLercuer.. [L. s. 

O. T. Mason. 

GARRICK MALLERY.  [L. 5. 

F. A. SEELY. [L. s. 


J. Howarp Gore.  [L. 
H. W. HensHaw. [L. 
W. J. Horrman. [L. 
THomas WILSON. 
James C. Pitiinc. [L. 
W. H. Homes. ts 
LestER F. Warp. [L. 
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UnIrED STATES OF AMERICA, 
District of Columbia, 
I, John D. McChesney, a notary public in and for the District of 
Columbia, do hereby certify that J. W. Powell, Robert Fletcher, 
O. T. Mason, Garrick Mallery, F. A. Seely, J. Howard Gore, 
H. W. Henshaw, W. J. Hoffman, Thomas Wilson, James C. Pill- 
ing, W. H. Holmes, and Lester F. Ward, parties to the foregoing 
Certificate of Incorporation bearitig date the 13th day of Dec., A. D. 
1887, personally appeared before me in the District aforesaid, the 
said parties being well known to me to be the persons who executed 
said Certificate, and acknowledged the same to be their act and 
deed. 
Given under my hand and my notarial seal this 13th day of Dec., 
A. D. 1887. 
[SEAL. ] JNO. D. McCuEsney, 
Notary Public. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH REGULAR MEETING, January 3, 
1888.—Robert Fletcher, Vice-President, in the chair. Papers read : 
‘¢A Linguistic Map of the United States,’’’ with explanations, by 
H. W. Henshaw; ‘‘ A Navajo Shaman’s Prayer,’’* by Washington 
Matthews. . 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FiRST REGULAR and TENTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING, January 17, 1888.—J. W. Powell, President, in 
the chair. The Treasurer’s report was duly submitted. ‘The Cu- 
rator’s report showed the receipt of books, serials, and pamphlets, 
aggregating in number 399, since the last annual meeting. The 
balloting for officers resulted as follows: President, Robert 
Fletcher ; Vice-Presidents, J. W. Powell, Garrick Mallery, Otis T. 
Mason, Lester F. Ward; General Secretary, S. V. Proudfit ; Secre- 
tary to the Board of Managers, F. A. Seely ; Treasurer, J. Howard 
Gore; Curator, H. W. Henshaw; Additional Members of the 
Board of Managers, Frank Baker, Alex. Graham Bell, Weston Flint, 
Thomas Hampson, W. H. Holmes, and Washington Matthews. 


OnE HunpbrED AND THIRTY-SECOND REGULAR MEETING, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1888.—Lester F. Ward, Vice-President, in the chair. The 


1The American Anthropologist, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 293. 
2 The American Anthropologist, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 149. 
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designation of the Vice-Presidents in charge of the several sections 
of the Society was announced as follows: ‘A,’’ Garrick Mallery ; 
Lester F. Ward; ‘C,’’ J. W. Powell; Otis T. Mason, 
Papers read: ‘Siberian Origin of Some Customs of the Western 
Eskimo,’’' by John Murdoch; ‘‘Ornamental Fabrics from the 
Graves of Peru,’’? by W. H. Holmes. 


OnE HunpRED AND Tuirtry-THIRD REGULAR MEETING, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1888.—Robert Fletcher, President, in the chair. <A 
paper entitled ‘‘Myths and Folk Tales of Ireland’’* was read by 
Jeremiah Curtin. 


One HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOURTH REGULAR MEETING, March 
6, 1888.— The Society met in public session at the Columbian 
University, Robert Fletcher, President, in the chair. The retiring 
President of the Society, J. W. Powell, delivered an address on 
Competition as a Factor in Human Evolution.’ * 


ONE HuNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH REGULAR MEETING, March 
20, 1888,—Robert Fletcher, President, in the chair. The election 
of Walter Hough and W. H. Brown to active membership was 
announced. Papers read: ‘‘ Social and Economic Paradoxes,’’® by 
Lester F. Ward ; ‘‘ Observations on the Theory of Rent,’’ by Edward 
Peters. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIXTH REGULAR MEETING, April 3, 
1888.—Robert Fletcher, President, in the chair. Formal announce- 
ment was made of the deaths of Dr. Emil Bessels and Mr. Edward 
A. Paul, active members of the Society. Papers read: ‘‘Algonkin 
Metal Smiths,’’® by H. L. Reynolds; ‘‘ Mythology and Modoc 
Myths,’’* by Jeremiah Curtin. 


OnE HunpRED AND THIRTY-SEVENTH REGULAR MEETING, April 


17, 1888.—Robert Fletcher, President, in the chair. Mr. James 
Mooney read a paper entitled ‘‘ Funeral Customs of Ireland.’’ 


1 Present number of Anthropologist, p. 325. 

2 Will be published in bulletin form by the Bureau of Ethnology. 

3 Science, March 2, 1888, Vol. XI, No. 275, p. 101; The Pilot (Boston), March 
17, 1888, Vol. 51, No. 11. 

4 Present number of the Anthropologist, p. 297. 

5 Science, April 13, 1888, Vol. XI, No. 271, p. 172. 

6 Present number of the Anthropologist, p. 341. 

Science, May 25, 1888. 
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ns HunDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHTH REGULAR MEETING, May 1, 

1888.—Robert Fletcher, President, in the chair. The death of Mr. 

Thomas Hampson, an active member of the Society, was formally 

announced. Papers read: ‘Some Primitive Phases of <A‘sthetic 

he Development,’”’ by W. H. Holmes; ‘‘ Pictography and Shamanistic 
Rites of the Ojibwas,’’' by W. J. Hoffman. 


b- One Hunprep Tuirty-NINTH REGULAR MEETING, May 
A 15, 1888.—Rpbert Fletcher, President, in the chair. Papers read: 
by ‘¢Funeral Customs of the Omahas,’’ by Francis La Flesche; ‘‘ Al- 


gonkin Glyphs on Bark and Stone,”’ by Garrick Mallery. 


ch 1The American Anthropologist, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 209. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACT OF TRANSACTIONS—I vol., 150 pp., includes a summary of Transac- 
tions of the Society from its first regular meeting, March 4, 1879, to Jan- 
uary 18, 1881. 

TRANSACTIONS Vol. I, 142 pp., includes transactions down to January 17, 1882. 

TRANSACTIONS Vol. II, 211 pp., includes transactions to and including May, 
1883. 

TRANSACTIONS Vol. III, 226 pp., includes transactions from November 6, 1883, 
to May 19, 1885. 

THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. Published under the auspices of the An- 
thropological Society of Washington. Washington, (1888). Judd & 
Detweiler. Vol. I, 400 pp., 8vo. 


Communications for the Society should be addressed to Col. F. A. SEELY, 
U. S. Patent Office. 


Exchanges and specimens should be sent to Mr. H. W. HENSHAW, Bureau of 
Ethnology. 


BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


WITH A 


LIST OF ITS OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 


ARTICLE I.—/Vame. 


The name of this Society shall be ‘* THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SociETY OF WASHINGTON.”’ 


ARTICLE I].— Odject. 


The object of this Society shall be to encourage the study of the 
Natural History of Man, especially with reference to America, and 
shall include Somatology, Sociology, Philology, Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Technology. 


ARTICLE III.—Jembers. 


The members of this Society shall be persons who are interested 
in Anthropology, and shall be divided into three classes: Active, 
Corresponding, and Honorary. ‘The active members shall be those 
who reside in Washington, or in its vicinity, and who shall pay the 
dues required by Article XV. Failure to comply with this pro- 
vision within two months after notice of election, unless satisfac- 
torily explained to the Board of Managers, shall render the election 
void. Active members only shall be members of the corporation. 
Corresponding members shall be those who are engaged in anthro- 
pological investigations in other localities. _ Honorary members 
shall be those who have contributed by authorship or patronage to 
the advancement of Anthropology. Corresponding or honorary 
members may become active members by paying the fee required 
by Article XV. Any. corresponding member from whom no scien- 
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tific contribution is received for two years after his election may be 
‘dropped from the list of members by a vote of the Board of Man-* 
agers’; but when so dropped shall be eligible to reinstatement. 

All members shall be elected by the Board of Managers, and by 
ballot, as follows: The name of the candidate shall be recom- 
mended to the Board, in writing, by two members of the Society, 
and eight affirmative ballots shall be necessary to an election. 

No person shall be entitled to the privileges of active member- 


ship before paying the admission fee provided in Article XV. \ 


ARTICLE IV.— Officers. 


The officers of this Society shall be a President, four Vice-Presi- 
dents, a General Secretary, a Secretary to the Board of Managers, 
a Treasurer, and a Curator, all of whom, together with six other 
active members styled Councilors, shall constitute a Board of 
Managers, all to be elected by ballot at each annual meeting. The 
officers shall serve one year, or until their sucessors are elected. 
Vacancies occurring during the year shall be filled by the Board. 


ARTICLE V.—TZhe Board of Managers. 


All business of the Society, except the election of officers at the 
nual meeting, shall be transacted by the Board of Managers, a 


sajority of whom shall constitute a quorum. The Board shall 
nave charge of the funds and property of the Society. 

The Board shall meet one half-hour before the regular sessions 
of the Society, and at such other times as they may be called to- 
gether by the President. ‘They may call special meetings of the 
Society. 


ARTICLE VI.— Zhe Sections. 


For active operations the Society shall be divided into four sec- 
tions, :.3 follows: Section A, Somatology ; Section B; Sociology ; 
Sec’ 1 C, Philology, Philosophy, and Psychology; Section D, 
Tec nology. The Vice-Presidents of the Society shall be ex-officio 
chairmen of these sections respectively, and shall be designated by 
the President to their sections after their election. It shall be the 
duty of these sections to keep the Society informed upon the pro- 
gress of research in their respective fields, to make special investiga- 
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tions when requested by the Board of Managers, to announce in- 
teresting discoveries, to collect specimens, manuscripts, publications, 
newspaper clippings, etc., and in every way to foster their divisions 
of the work. 

All papers presented to the sections shall be referred to the Board. 
and through it to the Society. 


ARTICLE VII.—Zhe President. 


The President, or, in his absence, one of the Vice-Presidents, 
shall preside over the meetings of the Society and of the Board, 
and shall appoint all committees in the Board and in the Society. 
He shall, with the Secretary to the Board of Managers, sign all 
written contracts and obligations of the Society and attest its cor- 
porat® seal, and he shall perform such other duties as the Board of 
Managers shall assign to him. At the first meeting in February 
the retiring President shall deliver an address to the Society. 


ArticLeE VIII.—TZhe Vice-Presidents. 


The Vice-Presidents shall respectively preside over the sections 
to which they have been designated, and represent such sections in 
the Board of Managers and in the Society. t 

Each of the Vice-Presidents shall deliver an address during the 
year upon such subject within his department as he may select. '"°* 


ArtICcLE IX.—TZhe General Secretary. 


It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to record the trans- 
actions and conduct the general correspondence of the Society. 


ARTICLE X.—TZhe Secretary to the Board of Manager,, 


The Secretary to the Board of Managers shall keep the mi: ‘tes 
of the Board, shail keep a list of active, corresponding, and hon- 
orary members, with their residences, shall notify members of the 
time and place of all meetings of the Society, and shall perform 
such other duties as the Board may direct. He shall have the cus- 
tody of the corporate seal. 
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ARTICLE XI.—TZhe Treasurer. 


’ The ‘Treasurer shall receive and have charge of all moneys ; he 
shall deposit the funds as directed by the Board of Managers, and 
shall not expend any money except as ordered by the Board. He 
shall notify members in writing when their dues have remained un- 
paid for six months. 


ARTICLE XII.— Zhe Curator. 


The Curator shall receive, acknowledge, and have charge of all 
books, pamphlets, photographs, clippings, and other anthropologi- 
cal material, and shall dispose of them in accordance with Article 
XVI, keeping a record of them in a book provided by the Society. 


ARTICLE XIII.—JA@eetings. 


The stated meetings of the Society shall be held on the first and 
the third ‘Tuesday of each month from November to May, inclusive. 


An annual meeting for the election of officers shall be held on the 


third Tuesday of January in each year, a quorum to consist of 
twenty active members who are not in arrears for dues; and visitors 
shall not be admitted. The Proceedings of the Society shall be 
conducted in accordance with the established rules of parliamentary 
practice. Papers read shall be limited to twenty minutes, after 
which the subject shall be thrown open for discussion, remarks 
thereon to be limited to five minutes for each speaker. — 


ARTICLE XIV.—Pudlications. 


The address of the President, provided in Article VII, and the 
transactions of the Society, shall be printed and published annually, 
or at such periods and in such form as may be determined by the 
Board of Managers. ‘The Board may, at its discretion, publish a 
magazine devoted to anthropologic subjects, of which the above- 
named matter may form part. 


ARTICLE XV.—Fees and Dues. 


The admission fee shall be five dollars, which shall exempt the 
member from the payment of dues during the year in which he is 
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elected. The annual dues thereafter shall be three dollars, to be 
paid on the first of February. The names of members failing to 
pay their dues one month after written notice from the Treasurer, 
as provided in Article XI, shall be dropped from the roll, unless 
from absence of the member from Washington, or other satisfactory 
explanation, the Board of Managers shall otherwise determine. 
‘The Board shall have power to remit the annual dues of a member 
in whole or in part. 


ARTICLE XVI.—Gi/és. 


It shall be the duty of all members to seek to increase and per- 
fect the materials of anthropological study in the national collec- 
tions at Washington. All gifts of specimens, books, pamphlets, 
maps, photographs, and newspaper clippings shall be received by 
the Curator, who shall exhibit them before the Society at the next 
regular meeting after their reception, and shall make such abstract 
or entry concerning them, in a book provided by the Society, as 
will secure their value as materials of research; after which all 
archeological and ethnological materials shall be depesited in the 
National Museum, in the name of the donor and of the Society ; 
all crania and somatic specimens, in the Army Medical Museum ; 
all books, pamphlets, photographs, clippings, and abstracts, in the 
archives of the Society. 


ARTICLE XVII.—Amendments. 


These By-Laws shall not be amended except by a three-fourths 
vote of the active members present at the annual meeting ior the 
election of officers, and after notice of the proposed change shall 
have been given in writing at a stated meeting of the needs at 
least one month previously. 


ArtTIcLE XVIII.—Order of Business. 


The order of business at each stated meeting shall be : 


1. Reading the minutes of the last meeting. 
2. Report of the board of Managers upon membership and other 
subjects. 
3. Report of the Curator. 
4. Reading the papers and discussions. 
5. Notes and queries. 
48 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 


FOR 1888. 


PRESIDENT. 
ROBERT FLETCHER. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Secrion A, GARRICK MALLERY. 
SECTION B, L. F. WARD. 
SEcTION C, J. W. POWELL. 
Section D, O. T. MASON. 
GENERAL SECRETARY. 
S. V. PROUDFIT. 
SECRETARY TO THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
F. A. SEELY. 
TREASURER. 
J. HOWARD GORE. 
CURATOR. 
H. W. HENSHAW. 
COUNCILORS. 
FRANK BAKER. WESTON FLINT. 
J. G. BOURKE. W. H. HOLMES. 


WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Prof. DEMETRI ANOUTCHINE, Moscow, Russia. 
Prof. ADoLF BASTIAN, Berlin, Prussia. 

Dr. JoHN Beppog, Bristol, England. 

Prof. GEORGE Busk, Lond-*n, England. 

Prof. G. CAPELLINI, Bolcgna, Italy. 

Prof. EMILE CARTAILHAC, Toulouse, France. 
M. ERNEST CHANTRE, Lyons, France. 

Dr. Joun Evans, London, England. 

Prof. H. FIsHERr, Freiburg, Baden. 

Rev. Lorimer Fison, Navuloa, Fiji. 

Prof. W1LLIAM H. FLower, London, England. 
Prof. ERNEsT HAECKEL, Jena, Germany. 

Dr. E. T. Hany, Paris, France. 

Prof. W.. His, Leipzig, Germany. 

Prof. ABEL HovELAcguE, Paris, France. 

Prof. THomas Hux London, England. 
Sr. Joaquim Garcia IcazBaLcrera, Mexico, Mexico. 
Sir Joun Lupsock, London, England. 

Prof. PAOL» MANTEGAZZA, Florence, Italy. 

Sir Henry S. Matne, London, England. 7 
Dr. A. B. MEYER, Leipzig, Germany. 

Prof. GABRIEL DE MortTILLet, Paris, France. 
Prof. M. Mucu, Vienna, Austria. 

Prof. FREDERICK MULLER, Vienna, Ausiria. 
Maj. Gen. Pirt-Rivers, London, Englerd. 
Dr. SAMUEL Pozzi, Paris, France. 

Prof. A. DE QUATREFAGES, Paris, France. 
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Prof. Gustav Rerzius, Stockholin, Sweden. 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford, Enyland. 


Dr. Emit Scumipr, Leipzig, Germany. 


Prof. WALDEMAR SCHMIDT, Conenhagen, Denmark. 
Prof. JAPETUS STEENSTRUP, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Dr. PAuL ToprnarD, Paris, France. 

Dr. Epwaxp B. Ty or, Oxford, England. 

Prof. RupoL_PH VircHow, Berlin, Prussia. 

Prof. CARL Vocr, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. ALFRED R. WALLACE, Godalming, England. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Ir. CHARLES C. Abporrt, Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. H. B. ApAms, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. JoseEpH ANDERSON, Waterbury, Conn. 

Dr. W. G. ANDERSON, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Mr, A. F. Ber in, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. GrorGE F. BLack, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Dr. J. E. Bransrorp, U. S. Navy. 

PRINCE ROLAND BONAPARTE, St. Clcud, France. 
Dr. Danie. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Lucien Carr, Cambridge, Mass. 

Sr. ALFREDO CHAVERO, Mexico, Mexico. 

Dr. ARTHUR CHERVIN, Paris, France. 

Dr. Joun Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. A. J. Conant, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Frank Cowan, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
Prof. W. Boyp Dawkutns, Manchester, England. 
Mr. GeorGE M. Dawson, Montreal, Canada. 
Dr. ALEX. EcKER, Freiburg, Baden. 

Rev. Myron EELLs, Skokomish, W. T. 
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Gen. L. FAIDHERBE, Paris, France. 
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